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‘THE WORLD WAR AND THE SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 


$7 are too close to the events which have changed 

mi the face of the world since August, 1914, to form 

any adequate idea of their consequences. It 

would seem that after more than two hundred 

i } years, the principles that brought about the Eng- 
lish revolution of 1688 are to have their full fruition. The fall 


of the empires of Austria and Germany and their rapid dis- 
integration into their original elements have shown that the 
democratic theory of political government is in the ascendant. 
The age-long belief in the divine right of any one man or class 
of men to wield the destinies of peoples has yielded, but with 
such a mighty struggle as to shake civilization to its base. 
Autocracy has well-nigh pulled down in its ruin the barriers 
that keep human passions in subjection. The work of cen- 
turies must be done anew. We shall be fortunate, indeed, if, 
out of the welter of destruction, the bloed of the dead and 
dying millions of the flower of young manhood, the devastated 
villages, the desecrated and destroyed temples of religion, there 
shall emerge a realization of the fundamental truth of Chris- 
tian polity—equality of opportunity under a system of law 
embodying justice as the ultimate test of international and 
private rights. 

We in America have been but lightly touched by the great 
catastrophe. We mourn, indeed, for the thousands of our gal- 
lant dead and for the scores of thousands of the wounded, but 
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our vast resources of untouched wealth and magnificent man- 
power make us a giant in strength in comparison with the 
Allied powers and the German enemy, whose best and bravest 
have fallen by millions. 

Even if we wished it, it were vain to hope that new con- 
ditions will not affect our outlook on life. By the test of utility, 
not alone in material things, let us hope, but in things spiritual 
—if the word can be so used—will all systems be rigidly 
judged. No reverence for the past, no human authority, how- 
ever venerable, will deter mankind from so molding its insti- 
tutions as to make them, directly or indirectly, avail for the 
best interests of the masses of men. There was a time when, 
in the realm of education, certain postulates required no 
demonstration. It is not so now. The flood gates are down; 
and there is no theory so revolutionary that it does not find its 
advocates, who seek openly, or covertly, to prevail. 

It needs no demonstration to trace the great War to the 
vicious system of education that has at last been unveiled in all 
of its hideous consequences in the late German Empire. It has 
been purely scientific, based upon a philosophy absolutely dis- 
severed from recognition of the supernatural. “ Philosophy,” 
says Dr. Pace, “detached from theology formulated new 
theories of life and its values that moved at first slowly, then 
more rapidly, away from the positive teachings of Chris- 
tianity. Science in turn cast off its allegiance to philosophy 
and finally proclaimed itself the only knowledge worth seeking. 
The most serious practical result was the separation of moral 
and religious from purely intellectual education—a result due 
in part to religious differences and political changes, but also 
in large part to erroneous views concerning the nature and 
need of moral training.” * 

A glance at the doctrines enunciated by the leading Ger- 
man thinkers, whose writings are both the cause and the 
product of this separation of science and religion, is all that is 
needed to account for the cynical levity which brought on the 
war and the abominable cruelty with which it was conducted. 
A recent review of Nietzsche’s philosophy—and Nietzsche ap- 
pears to be the outstanding exponent of modern German ideas 
—summarizes his reasoning as follows: “There is no God; the 
world with which natural science deals is the only real world. 

1The Catholic Encyclopedia, ** Education.” 
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If this is true, as it is accepted by men of science, then all ideas 
and tendencies which connect the life of man with a spiritual 
world are wrong and must therefore be destroyed; religion 
and especially Christianity must fall; to speak of a destiny 
of mankind becomes pure nonsense.” The reviewer comments: 
“Other thinkers who have denied the metaphysical foun- 
dation of Christianity were eager to observe its moral values. 
Kant whose Critique of Pure Reason has made the proof of the 
existence of God impossible, appealed to the practical reason 
or the categorical imperative in order to maintain the moral 
values. John Stuart Mill in his interesting Essays on Religion 
was wrestling with the problem, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that the Christian values were to be preserved. These 
philosophers were prompted by good intentions, by utilitarian 
motives, but to do it they renounced logic in regard to their 
premises. Nietzsche is logical in his reasoning. He denies the 
moral values, as being based on imaginary presupposition. 
His thesis may be formulated thus: There is no absolute self- 
existent supreme standard of valuation distinct from individ- 
ual volition.” * 

From such a basic philosophy it is not hard to trace the 
awful crimes of the Lusitania, of Louvain, of Rheims, the mur- 
der of Edith Cavell and of Captain Fryatt, and the whole 
catalogue black with a depravity which shocks the world. 

It may seem at first a far cry from the materialistic 
philosophy and its outcome to the subject of liberal education, 
but in reality the connection is close. On the one hand is a 
system which advances and maintains the overmastering value 
of a philosophy which trains the mind while it forms the char- 
acter of the student upon the noblest models, on the other a 
system which shows a material reward as the end of every 
effort and every course of study. Let us glance briefly upon the 
history of classical education. The study of Homer goes back 
to the golden age of Greece: from Xenophon to Alexander the 
Great, the Iliad and the Odyssey were familiar to all who 
aspired to a liberal education. The Greek tragedians taught 
the lessons of duty and religion, of justice and providence; 
and when rhetoric became a separate art, Thucydides became 
a separate study. Gradually the elements of a liberal educa- 
tion were found in the study of Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic and 

* Francis Szubinski, Truth, November, 1918. ~ 
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Mathematics, and Mathematics included Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy and Music, making the seven liberal arts. “And 
thus,” says Cardinal Newman, “a definite school of intellect 
was formed founded on ideas and methods of a distinctive 
character and (as we say) of the highest and truest character 
as far as they went, and which gradually associated in one and 
assimilated and took possession of that multitude of nations 
which I have considered to represent mankind and to possess 
the orbis terrarum.” * 

When Rome took the torch from Greece, she produced lit- 
tle or nothing not borrowed from the older civilizations. To 
quote again from the great Cardinal: “It is true Terence, 
copied from Menander, Virgil from Homer, Hesiod and 
Theocritus; and Cicero professed merely to reproduce the 
philosophy of Greece. But granting its truth ever so far I do but 
take it as a proof of the sort of instinct which has guided the 
course of civilization. The world was to have certain intel- 
lectual teachers and no others; Homer, and Aristotle, with the 
poets and philosophers who circled around them, were to be 
the schoolmasters of all generations. Therefore the Latins, 
falling into the law in which the world’s education was to be 
carried on, so added to the classical library as not to reverse 
or interfere with what had already been determined. And 
there was the more meaning in this arrangement when it is 
considered that Greek was to be forgotten during the many 
centuries, the tradition of intellectual training to be conveyed 
through Latin, for thus the world was secured against the con- 
sequences of a loss which would have changed the character 
of civilization. I think it very remarkable how soon the Latin 
writers became text-books to the boys’ schools. Even to this 
day Shakespeare and Milton are not studied in our course of 
education, but the poems of Virgil and Horace, as those of 
Homer and the Greek authors in an earlier age, were in school- 
boys’ satchels not much more than a hundred years after they 
were written.”* 

In medizval times the old tradition remained notwith- 
standing the rise of science and so it has continued in most 
civilized nations down to our own day. The reproach leveled 
against Scholastic Philosophy that it was barren of practical 
results was equally directed against that of the great Greek 

* Christianity and Letters, p. 259. * Christianity and Letters, p. 260. 
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masters. In his essay on Bacon, Macaulay says: “The ancient 
philosophy was a treadmill not a path. It was made up of 
revolving questions, of controversies which were always be- 
ginning again. It was a contrivance for having much exercise 
and no progress.” 

The critic spared neither Plato nor Socrates. “ Assur- 
edly,” he tells us, “ if the tree which Socrates planted and Plato 
watered is to be judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the 
noblest of trees . . . but when we look for something more, for 
something which adds to the comforts or alleviates the calami- 
ties of the human race, we are forced to own ourselves dis- . 
appointed. We are forced to say with Bacon, that this cele- 
brated philosophy ended in nothing but disputation. That it 
was neither a vineyard nor an olive ground, but an intricate 
wood of briars and thistles from which those who lost them- 
selves in it brought back many scratches and no food.” 

That there was a large element of truth in these scathing 
denunciations of the subtleties and refinements which mark 
dialectical exercise both in classical and medizval times can- 
not be denied; but as in so many philosophical systems which 
had been wrested by men to their own destruction, so the 
theory of Bacon has been misinterpreted and misapplied. Car- 
dinal Newman says: “The truth of the Baconian method for the 
purposes for which it was created, and its inestimable service 
and inexhaustible applications in the interests of our material 
well-being have dazzled the imaginations of men, somewhat in 
the same way as certain new sciences carried them away in the 
age of Abelard; and since that method does such wonders in 
its own province, it is not unfrequently supposed that it can 
do as much in any other province also. Now Bacon himself 
never would have so argued; he would not have needed to be 
reminded that to advance the useful arts is one thing and to 
cultivate the mind another. The simple question to be con- 
sidered is how best to strengthen, refine and enrich the intel- 
lectual powers; the perusal of the poets, historians, philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome will accomplish this purpose as long 
experience has shown. But that the study of the experimental 
sciences will do the like is proved to us as yet by no experience 
whatever.” § 

May we not go farther and maintain without unfairness that 


® Christianity and Letters, p. 263. 
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the scientific thought which has worked such wonders for the 
material good of mankind, being misapplied to the realm of 
‘religion and ethics, has brought about the catastrophe of man- 
kind which now staggers our comprehension? 

It is an unfailing experience that men are prone to frame 
a system of ethics which permits the conscience to rest undis- 
turbed by a course of action that conforms to self-interest. 
Rarely does it happen that either individuals or nations frankly 
admit their actions to be immoral. In its lowest manifesta- 
tions some sanction of right is found in respect for public 
opinion. When in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
evolutionary theory was formulated by Darwin, it was seized 
by lesser minds and forced to uses to which he never would 
have applied it. Attempts were made to argue away the 
primary elements of justice which are written upon the hearts 
of all human creatures. These were but evolutions, it was 
claimed, from accidental environments and had no real ex- 
istence save in the imaginations of men. For the first time in 
human history a great people ranking among the first in knowl- 
edge of applied science, became converts to a theory of life 
which made them not supermen, but superbeasts. 

It is full time to contemplate the fruits of the utilitarian 
theories of education, and as we have found them bitter, to cor- 
rect and restrain their use to their proper sphere. The world 
is very old, and as far back as history records, human thought 
and effort have been made to solve, by reason and study of 
phenomena, the mystery of our being. The profound, scien- 
tific, mind of today is as powerless before it as were those of 
ancient Greece. 

Speaking of natural religion Macaulay says: “It is not 
easy to say that a philosopher of the present day is more favor- 
ably situated than Thales or Simonides. He has before him 
just the same evidence of design in the structure of the uni- 
verse which the early Greek had. We say just the same; for 
the discoveries of the modern astronomers and anatomists have 
really added uothing to the force of that argument which a 
reflecting mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, 
flower and shell. The reasoning by which Socrates in 
Xenophon’s hearing confuted the little atheist Aristodemus is 
exactly the reasoning of Paley’s Natural Theology. Socrates 
makes precisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and 
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the pictures of Zeuxis which Paley makes of the watch. As to 
the other great question, the question what becomes of man 
after death, we do not see that a highly educated European left 
to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right than a 
Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many sciences in 
which we surpass Blackfoot Indians, throws the smallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. In truth, 
all the philosophers, ancient and modern, who have attempted 
without the help of revelation to prove the immortality of man, 
from Plato down to Franklin, appear to have failed deplor- 
ably.” *° Not only have they failed in such proof as man needs to 
govern his lower nature, but worse, their modern successors 
have taught a counsel of despair; turning from such aids as 
natural reason can give, rejecting revelation, they have based 
the conduct of life upon sordid materialism. 

The close connection between theories of education and 
the attitude towards the problems of life need not be labored. 
If men are but higher animals without an eternity, depending 
upon the right or wrong use of the opportunities of their short 
stay on earth, it is not easy to find a sanction for the sense of 
justice outraged by the enemy in the war just ended. The 
philosophy of Nietzsche, Bernhardi, and the whole German 
nation, supported in practice by all of its representative men, 
whether ecclesiastical, military or civil, may have been a tem- 
porary disaster, but it will not cease to attach the support of 
those who see in the “ will to power” nothing contrary to the 
eternal law of justice. 

The opposing schools of classical and utilitarian education 
have had their advocates since the rise of scientific thought. 
Probably the contest will last, with alternate success and 
failure, for generations yet to come. That at first sight the old 
system seems vulnerable must be admitted. It is not easy to 
demonstrate to the practical mind that the study of languages 
which have long ceased to be used in the everyday affairs of 
life, is not, at best, an occupation for the philologist or the 
dilettante student. It is true that the great masses of men in 
times past and probably under all conditions of the future 
must forego, even were they mentally equipped for it, the 
study of the liberal arts, at least beyond their elements. It is 
not with them we are dealing, but with those whose intellectual 


* Essay on Church and State. 
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endowments and powers of concentration are to be trained for 
the service of their fellows, whether in the pursuit of science, 
abstract or applied, or in those professions called liberal. Ob- 
viously, we cannot afford to reject the lessons of experience, to 
cast away the rich heritage of the past. If we are “ in the fore- 
most files of times,” we are there not alone by reason of our 
own discoveries but also because of the work done by genera- 
tions long gone. Henry Osborne Taylor appositely observes: 
“Bernard of Chartres used to say that we were like dwarfs 
seated on the shoulders of giants. If we see more and farther 
than they, it is not due to our own clear eyes or tall bodies; but 
because we are raised on high and upborne by their gigantic 
bigness.” * 

The master key to a true education is the training of the 
mind by such a system as will prepare it to bring all of its 
powers to the just apprehension of any problem requiring solu- 
tion. That one and only one method exists, even the most dog- 
matic admirer of his special system cannot truthfully main- 
tain; but for the classical school the experience of two thou- 
sand years forms a weighty argument. That the purely 
utilitarian theory has been tried and has broken down, must be 
obvious to anyone who studies the phenomena of German 
philosophy during the past century. It will be well for those 
who have in charge the curricula of American colleges to take 
heed of what has happened. We have seen them gradually giv- 
ing up the old ideals and molding the courses more and more 
upon German models. No one will deny the value of voca- 
tional training and instruction in applied science. The very 
existence of our constitutional system of government requires 
the education of our youth in the elementary principles upon 
which it is based. We may cordially agree with the venerable 
President Eliot, so long the titular head of the American col- 
legiate system, that public instruction should be given “in 
regard to diet, nutrition, housing, community cleanliness and 
the medical means of controlling epidemics.” We may even 
agree with him that “ many highly educated American profes- 
sional men have never received any scientific training, they 
never used any instrument of precision, possess no manual skill 
whatever and cannot draw, sing, or play upon a musical instru- 
ment. Their entire education dwelt in the region of language, 

' The Medieval Mind, p. 133. 
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literature, philosophy and history; their habits of thought per- 
mit vagueness, obscurity and inaccuracy, and their spoken or 
written statements have these same defects.” ® 

But the inference is not that the old system is wrong, but 
the thoroughness with which it is taught leaves much to be 
desired. It needs no demonstration to prove that the study 
of language, philosophy and mathematics makes for accuracy 
of thought greater than can come from any mechanical art. 
Experience has shown that far from producing vagueness, ob- 
scurity and inaccuracy, the old classical course has had the 
contrary effect, and no small part of the dissatisfaction with 
the results of modern and contemporary college education, has 
come from the relaxation of the old standard, by the substitu- 
tion of elective studies for the old requirements. In fact, the 
difficulty arises from a confusion of thought. Liberal educa- 
tion is intended for the development of the powers of the in- 
tellect abstracted from any particular object for their exercise. 
Not only is it intended to fit the student for the conduct of the 
affairs of daily life by remote preparation, by teaching habits 
of thought, by ever-recurring reflection on his spiritual as well 
as material development; but by training his intellect that he 
be better fitted to receive the technical education for whatever 
calling may be before him. Whether tested by his success in 
that calling or by the better test of the form in which his char- 
acter is molded, it would be impossible to disprove the value 
of the classical course. 

English university men in Parliament laid the foundations 
of their country’s glory and they have consistently maintained 
it. The founders of our Republic were for the most part bred 
in the classical school of thought. In our admiration for the 
accomplishments of scientific men in our own day, we cannot 
be blind to the fact that in constructive statesmanship, in the 
nice sense of proportion which comes from habits of study of 
the great models of antiquity and the learned atmosphere of a 
university, which is more than a polytechnic school, no educa- 
tion has been comparable with that which is called liberal. 

Few men can rise above the environment of self-interest, 
of passion, or prejudice; but if there be any secular education 
which teaches true humility and subdues natural egotism, it — 
is that which leads the student through “ the corridors of time.” 

* New York Times, November 24, 1918. 
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and shows him what he can draw from the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages to enrich and strengthen his own talents. 
“Some people,” says Peter of Blois, “ without the elements of 
education would discuss point and line and superficies, fate, 
change, free will, physics and matter and the void, the causes 
of things and the secrets of nature, and the sources of the Nile. 
. .. Why condemn the writings of the ancients? It is written 
that in antiquis est scientia. You rise from the darkness of 
ignorance to the light of science only by diligent study.” ® 

It is by over emphasis on one phase of truth that almost all 
great mistakes are made. It needs no argument to show that 
the community owes to the rising generation abundant instruc- 
tion in the practical arts of life, so far as they can be given in 
vocational technical schools. The complexities of modern so- 
cial life make it no easy matter to provide for the daily physi- 
cal needs of food and slielter by honest toil. The individual 
worker must conform himself to conditions constantly chang- 
ing. It is well that we should adopt systems of practical educa- 
tion adjusted to meet the changing demands of community life; 
but for those who by the good fortune of comparative in- 
dependence, whose native ability and ambition are strong 
enough to bear the arduous test of winning for themselves op- 
portunities for higher education, it would be folly to turn from 
the ancient and well-trodden paths made broad and firm by the 
endless succession of scholars who have gone before us. 

We need in public and in private life, not more money- 
makers, not more captains of industry, nor more engineers and 
leaders in all the avenues of applied science, valuable as they 
all are; but more leaders of thought, whose conclusions are 
the result of unselfish and careful study, whose eyes are fixed 
on a goal transcending all merely material reward, whose 
teaching will bring home our Saviour’s warning: “ What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” *° 


* Quoted by Henry Osborne Taylor. The Medixval Mind, p. 133. ™ Matt. xvi. 26. 





SOME SAN FRANCISCO VERSES. 


BY BROTHER LEO. 


Strangers have come from the ends of the earth, 
through the gates of the summer sea, 

From the land of palm and the land of pine and the 
Ice King’s sovereignty, 

From the dreaming South and the star-crowned 
North, all bent on the self-same quest, 

To bend the knee in fealty to the Queen of the 
Golden West! 


Light of the stars is in her eyes, red gold is in her 
hair, 

Her face is flushed with the salt sea winds and her 
lips the rose ensnare; 

She dabbles her feet in a silken sea, her couch is the 
mountain’s breast, 

A Guinevere by the Golden Gate—the Queen of the 
Golden West! 


gj UNICIPAL modesty is a universally recognized 

Far Western virtue. The cities that dabble their 

feet in a silken sea are coy as mermaids; they 

are notoriously reticent in exploiting their ad- 

ies, vantages, in advertising their prestige, in disclos- 

ing their charms. Chambers of commerce on the Pacific Coast 

are pathetically pacific; their uniform practice is to turn to 

the smiter the smitten cheek. Los Angeles, Tacoma, Oakland, 

Seattle, Fresno, San Diego—they are blushing violets all, rarely 

if ever conscious of their beauty, mainly intent upon the mossy 

stone behind which shady bulwark they may hide from the 

inquiring gaze of tourists and homeseekers. They flee from 
publicity as from the face of a serpent. 

Not without trepidation, therefore, do I venture to call 
attention to the fact that San Francisco—the city whose innate 
and unassailable modesty once so deeply affected young Mr. 
Kipling—possesses one of the richest literary traditions to be 
found among American municipalities. In the olden golden 
days many eminent writers found in San Francisco an inspira- 

1 John Northern Hilliard. 
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tion and a home. Mark Twain knew it, and Bret Harte and 
Joaquin Miller and Robert Louis Stevenson; and Bartholomew 
Dowling and Charles Warren Stoddard and Edward Rowland 
Sill and Frank H. Gassaway—the great and only Gassaway 
who wrote The Dandy Fifth. And the passing years have 
brought to the city—scarcely more than half a century old— 
scores of lords and ladies of the pen. The City of St. Francis, 
appropriately enough, has been and is a favorite pasture of 
Pagasus. 

No California writer has surpassed Bret Harte in assid- 
uous wooing of the Pacific muse. In moods both grave and 
gay the author of The Heathen Chinee and The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp recorded his impressions of the city where he 
worked and wandered—worked in the United States Mint in 
Fifth Street and in the old Clay Street newspaper row, wan- 
‘dered everywhere from the sand dunes beyond the cemeteries 
to the monkey-house at North Beach. The poetical possibilities 
of Meigg’s Wharf he exploited in Spenserian form though not 
in all respects Spenserian spirit: 


Lo! where the castle of bold Pfeiffer throws 
Its sullen shadow on the rolling tide; 


Harte likewise wove into serio-comic verse the story—not 

without its basis in fact—of the bespangled tightrope-walker 

who used to glide on a wire from the veranda of the old Cliff 

House across the swirling waters to the summit of Seal Rocks; 

how the little blind god caused the poor acrobat to lose his 

balance; and how in consequence even to this day in wintry 

weather a skeleton in tights revisits the glimpses of the moon. 

Harte’s longer poem, Concepcion de Arguello, is a beauti- 

ful presentation of the true romance of the daughter of Don 

José Dario Arguello, Spanish Commandante at the Presidio, 

San Francisco. Through the Golden Gate one April day in 

1806 sailed the good ship Juno, bearing the Russian nobleman, 

Rezanov, on a secret embassy from the Tsar. Concepcion, then 

in the first glow of her young womanhood, was by the hand- 

some stranger wooed and won. Rezanov set off for Russia to 

_ secure the permission of his sovereign to marry the beautiful 
senorita, promising to return at the earliest possible date and 
claim his bride beside the western sea. But Rezanov fell from 
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his horse and died on the overland journey from Okhotsk to 
Petrograd. The sad tidings failed to reach San Francisco, 
and so through many long and dreary years the gentle Con- 
chita gazed pensively seaward and scanned the deck of every 
incoming ship. At length she dedicated herself to God in the 
Dominican sisterhood; and long afterward she learned acci- 
dentally of the burial of her betrothed in the snows of central 
Siberia. Today the remains of Sister Dominica, Concepcion’s 
name in religion, repose in the little Dominican cemetery at 
Benicia. The story has been told by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton in 
Rezanov, one of her most acceptable novels, and in verse by 
Bret Harte in the poem beginning, 












Looking seaward o’er the sand-hills, stands the fortress 
old and quaint, . 
By the San Francisco friars lifted to their patron saint. 











Best known of Bret Harte’s San Francisco poems is The 
Angelus; in many respects worthy to stand beside it is San 
Francisco: From the Sea. He paid his respects to the Mission 
Dolores in exquisite prose; and to Lone Mountain, with its 
cross-crowned summit looming above the cities of the dead, 
he indited two tributes; one beginning, 













This is that hill of awe 
That Persian Sinbad saw; 











the other, The Two Ships, voicing in its omens stanza the 
note of Christian hope and resignation: 









eee 


' Then I think of those luminous Footprints that bore 
The comfort o’er dark Galilee, 
And I wait for the signal to go to the shore, 
To the ship that is waiting for me. 













Robert Louis Stevenson knew old San Francisco well. He 
lived for a time in Bush Street, took his none too frequent 
meals at a restaurant in Third Street a little below Market, and 
occasionally climbed Rincon Hill to visit Charles Warren Stod- 
dard inthe den he so picturesquely described in his novel, The 
Wreckers. Then as ever, Stoddard was a good deal of a 
Bedouin, and often Stevenson knocked in vain. On one such 
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occasion he scribbled the following Tennysonian lines and 
thrust them beneath the door: 





























I scatter curses by the row, 
I leave off swearing never, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But Stoddard’s out for ever. 





In the standard collections of Stevenson’s poems we find 
no verses associated with San Francisco; but the edition of 
his hitherto unpublished poems brought out some two years 
ago by the Bibliophile Society of the United States contains a 
valued contribution to our San Francisco anthology. Since 
the poem is not generally accessible, we present it in its 
entirety: 
BESIDE THE GATES OF GOLD. 

It’s forth across the roaring foam, and on toward the West, 

It’s many a lonely league from home, o’er many a mountain crest, 
From where the dogs of Scotland call the sheep around the fold, 
To where the flags are flying beside the Gates of Gold. 


Where all the deep-sea galleons ride that come to bring the corn, 
Where falls the fog at eventide and blows the breeze at morn; 
It’s there that I was sick and sad, alone and poor and cold, 

In yon distressful city, beside the Gates of Gold. 











I slept as one that nothing knows; but far along my way 
Before the Morning God arose and planned the coming day; 

Afar before me forth he went, as through the sands of old, 
And chose the friends to help me beside the Gates of Gold. 





I have been near, I have been far, my back’s been at the wall, 
Yet aye and ever shone the star to guide me through it all. 

The love of God, the help of man, they both shall make me bold 
Against the gates of darkness as beside the Gates of Gold. 


Beside the Gates of Gold R. L. S. is fondly remembered. 
His admirers have erected a monument to his memory in 
Portsmouth Square opposite the Hall of Justice, and around 
it they gather for a commemorative service every year. The 
tablet is crowned with a bronze galleon with bellying sails, and 
almost all the local poets and near-poets have sought to im- 
mortalize it in verse. One of the most successful attempts is 
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from the pen of a newspaper man, Mr. W. O. McGeehan, who 
indulges the fancy that the crew of the Hispanola, fresh from 
the pages of Treasure Island, nightly man the little bronze 
ship and scurry the sea of dreams. And in the morning, 


Oh, the little bronze ship has returned to its place, 
To the stone by the poplar trees, 

And the little bronze sails, though they gleam in the sun, 
Will not answer the morning breeze. 

Now the ghost song has died on the pale phantom lips, 
And gone are the master and men, 

And the little bronze ship is back safe from the trip 
Till it goes on a cruise again. 


There it lies through the day till the noise dies away 
And the moonshine is soft on the square. 
Then its queer phantom crew take it out on the blue 
And their chantey rings weird on the air: 
“Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo ho ho, and a bottle of rum; 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 
Yo ho ho, and a bottle of rum.” 


Joaquin Miller who for several years before his death 
lived in a picturesque cabin in the hills across the bay from 
San Francisco—his estate he perversely insisted on spelling 
“The Hights ”—was intimately acquainted with the old city 
and the new, and he sang the mystery of the dawn at the 
Golden Gate and the flashing splendor of San Francisco Bay, 
and recorded the prophecies he read with a poet’s eye “ beside 
the mobile sea.” His Seal Rocks narrates the baroque love 
story of two of the brown barking denizens of the ocean “from 
out the surge of Sutro’s steep.” Delicious in its bombastic 
humor is his description of the sentiments that agitated the 
heart of the heroine when her dripping gaze encountered the 
heroic form of the bull-seal, “a lorn Napoleon on his throne:” 


What eloquence, what hot love pain! 
What land but this, what love but his? 
What isle of bliss but this and this— 
To roar and love and roar again? 


When earthquake and fire laid waste the city in 1906, 


\ 
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Miller sang a quickening song of the dread sight as he saw it 
from the Oakland hills, and conjured a new city rising from 
the old: 


* * oa * 


This ardent, Occidental dawn 
Dashed San Francisco’s streets with gold 
Just gold and gold to walk upon, 
As he of Patmos sang of old. 
And still, so still, her streets, her steeps, 
As when some great soul silent weeps; 
And, oh, that gold, that gold that lay 
Beyond, above, the tarn, brown bay! 


* * * . * 


Three days, three nights, three fearful days, 
Of death, of flame, of dynamite, 

Of God’s house blown a thousand ways; 
Blown east by day, blown west by night— 

By night? There was no night. Nay, nay, 

The ghoulish flame lit nights that lay 

Crouched down between this first, last day. 

I say those nights were burned away! 


The catastrophe of 1906 inevitably moved other singers to 
song. First among them was the gentle Poet Laureate of Cali- 
fornia, the best loved of San Francisco’s singers, Miss Ina Cool- 
brith, who had come to the Far West in the pioneer days a lit- 
tle girl with her doll, who read proof on the Overland Monthly 
when Bret Harte was editor, and who now, from her hillcrest 
home in the city of her love, has seen the scars of the great dis- 
aster gloriously healed. Others who offered the stricken city 
the consolations of poesy were Edwin Markham, the Oakland 
schoolmaster who some twenty years ago attained nation-wide 
fame with The Man With the Hoe; Herman Scheffeur, whose 
ability was first recognized in San Francisco by the acrid 
Ambrose Bierce; George Sterling, whose poetic fires have been 
often fed by San Francisco themes; and Nora May French, 
a marvelously talented girl who some ten years ago emulated 
the unhappy ending of Thomas Chatterton, her noblest songs 
unsung. The tragedy of her own young life seems uncannnily 

' blended with the tragedy of the city she enshrined in her New 
Year’s verses for 1907: 
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Said the Old Year to the New: “They will never welcome you 
As they sang me in and rang me in upon my birthday night—- 

All above the surging crowd, bells and voices calling loud— 

A throng attuned to laughter and a city all alight. 






“ Kind had been the years of old, drowsy-lidded, zoned with gold; 
They swept their purples down the bay and sped the home- 
ward keel; 
The years of fruits and peace, smiling days and rich increase— 
Too indolent with wine and sun to grasp the slaying steel. 
* x * * 
“ They were stately walls and high—as I felled then so they lie— - 
Lie like bodies torn and broken, lie like faces seamed with 
scars; 
Here where Beauty dwelt and Pride, ere my torches flamed and 
died, 
The empty arches break the night to frame the tranquil stars. 
“Though of all my brothers scorned, I betrayer, go unmourned, 
It is I who tower shoulder-high above the level years; 
You who come to build anew, joy will live again with you, 
But mightiest I who walked with Death and taught the sting 
of tears.” 


Distinctive by reason of their mellow pensiveness and 
their discerning absorption of local color are the poems of the 
lamented Daniel O’Connell, a poet among poets and a man 
among men. His Songs from Bohemia contains a generous 
sprinkling of San Francisco verses. One of the best is Only a 
Woman’s Face, the record of an impression caught in San 
Francisco’s Latin Quarter. Another is The Drayman, casting 
into perfect form an aspect of city life which most writers 
would pass over unnoticed. And in the little poem from which 
the following stanzas are culled, O’Connell reproduced with 
reverent fidelity the atmosphere of the Mission Dolores: 


Away from the din of the city, 
’ From the mart and the bustling street, 
Stands the old church of the Mission, 
With the graveyard at its feet. 


Here alone in the silence and shadow 
The crumbling belfries cast, 
Lies the dust of the Spanish founders 
Who reared the pile in the past. 
* * * 
VOL. CVETL—47 
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And sometimes a Spanish woman, 

Veiled and dark-eyed and brown, 
When the Angelus peals from the belfry, 

By the graves of her people kneels down, 


And tells her beads with devotion 
For the sleeper’s eternal rest; 
Then noiselessly passes outward 
With a flower from the grave in her breast. 


Mr. Wallace Irwin, the premier writer of light verse in the 
United States today, first struck his stride in San Francisco. 
Banished from Stanford University as the result of a differ- 
ence of opinion with a faculty committee, young Irwin traveled 
on foot up the peninsula from Palo Alto and secured a position 
on a San Francisco newspaper. His peculiar office was to 
write metrical introductions to local articles—a squabble at the 
City Hall, an intercollegiate football game, the arrival of a 
government official. And the work was so well done that a 
good many readers got into the habit of devouring the verse 
and ignoring the prose. Of course that happy state of affairs 
could not last indefinitely, for the clever jingles soon attracted 
more than local attention, and early in the present century Mr. 
Irwin hearkened to the call of the East. But he left his heart 
behind him. His delightful Chinatown Ballads are redolent 
of San Francisco, notably Yo Sabe Me, a dramatic recital of 
an earthquake episode which conveys with telling accuracy 
the friendly state of mind nowadays entertained by San Fran- 
ciscans toward the industrious, unobtrusive and heroically 
faithful John Chinaman. Then there is his San Francisco Fog 
which merits to rank with Mandalay among the classics of 
homesickness. Fog is one of San Francisco’s most esteemed 
assets—any real estate agent, despite his modesty, will tell you 
that; but it remained for Wallace Irwin to make of the fog 
at once a local glory and a national possession: 


Morning, fellow San Franciscan! Here’s my greeting to you! 
Shake! 

I’m an exiled sort of relic from the Days Before the Quake, 

When old Chinatown was greasy, when old Market Street was 
wood, 

When half the town was restaurants, and all of ’em were good. 
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Come, you envoy from my Youthland, turn my memory back a 
cog— 
Can’t you blow me up a hatful of that San Francisco fog? 
Oh, that fog, fog! 
How it used to fill my brain 
With a frantic and romantic 
Sort of Orient refrain. 
O’er the hilly 
Streets and chilly, 
Energizing as a nog, 
Blew the soul of San Francisco 
In her fog, in her fog. 


Over Hyde Street’s lofty summit, on the northern slope of town, 
We would hie us for a moment when the sun was going down, 
Just to watch the mist-snake creeping, soft and merciless as Fate, 
Through the fort-protected entrance of the distant Western Gate; 
Down the bay it coiled and twisted, spreading whiteness many a 
nile, 
Till it sprang upon the City over Yerba Buena’s Isle— 
*T was the fog, the fog, 
By a sea-enchantment kist— 
Not a fizzle of a drizzle 
Like the dismal English mist, 
But a fluffy 
Powder-puffy 
Veil that hid the Decalogue. 
One could love or laugh or murder 
In that fog, in that fog. 


* * * 


Foreign wines are better, maybe—though I love your native stock 
From the Santa Clara claret to the Napa Valley hock, 
But there’s nothing alcoholic you can send me, if you please, 
Not from Luna’s-by-the-Peppers or from Coppa’s-by-the-Frieze, 
That will be to me more welcome as a soul-inspiring grog 
Than a long, rare, ice-cold bottle labeled “ San Francisco Fog.” 
In the fog, in the fog, 
I can revel to the last, 
Nor a headache nor a heartache 
Will remain when it is past. 
Here’s the salt on wild Pacific 
Where Adventure lurks incog— 
Come, you ghost of Robert Louis, 
In the fog, in the fog! 
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We are mindful, too, of Mr. Gelett Burgess, the creator of 
The Purple Cow and the expounder and popularizer of the 
sulphitic theory in his clever brochure, Are You a Bromide? 
In his early volume of verses, A Gage of Youth, occurs A Ballad 
of the Hyde Street Grip: A San Francisco Rhapsody, a half- 
dozen sprightly stanzas which, though admittedly not ex- - 
alted poetry, possess so many felicitous mentions of spots 
familiar to those who know the California metropolis that they 
have brought tears to the eyes of exiled San Franciscans. The 
Hyde and O’Farrell Street cable line still lumbers sedately over 
the hills, and doubtless the present day gripman soliloquizes 
in much the same fashion as his predecessor who found so sym- 
. pathetic a spokesman in Mr. Burgess: 


* 2k * 


North Beach to Tenderloin, over Russian Hill, 

The grades are something giddy, and the curves are fit to kill! 
All the way to Market Street, climbing up the slope, 

Down upon the other side, hanging to the rope; 

But the sight of San Francisco, as you take the lurching dip! 
There is plenty of excitement on the Hyde Street Grip! 


Oh, the lights are in the Mission, and the ships are in the Bay; 
And Tamalpais is looming from the Gate, across the way; 

The Presidio trees are waving, and the hills are growing brown, 
And the driving fog‘is harried from the ocean to the town! 

How the pulleys slap and rattle! How the cables hum and whip! 
Oh, they sing a gallant chorus, on the Hyde Street Grip! 


When the Orpheum is closing, and the crowd is on its way, 

The conductor’s punch is ringing, and the dummy’s light and gay; 
But the wait upon the table by the Beach is dark and still— 

Just the swashing of the surges on the shore below the mill; 
And the flash of Angel Island breaks across the channel rip, 

As the hush of midnight falls upon the Hyde Street Grip! 


When the United States entered the World War in 1917 and 
thousands of young San Franciscans were called to the colors, 
the local muse waved a magic wand; and from training camp 
and recruiting office, from the Presidio military reservation 
and the naval training station on Yerba Buena Island, came 
metrical tributes from the heart of war-inspired youth. Some 
of them were awe-compelling; most of them were awful. But 
one little poem of this group deserves recognition here by rea- 
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son of its intrinsic excellence. It comes from the pen of Private 
Jack Burroughs, now in the engineering corps across the sea, 
formerly a reporter on the staff of the San Francisco Bulletin: 









Goop-BYE SAN FRANCISCO. 










The fog looms gray in the offing; 
The plaint of the baffled sea 

Is borne from the shrouded shoreline 
To the ears and the heart of me. 

From her peopled hills, my City 
Smiles through the leaden drift 

Where she sheathes her ships in her harbored slips 
And the gulls’ slow pinions lift. : 













Her beauty fades in the distance 
To merge with the sunset glow. 
I drift from her flowered gladness 
Whither—the gods shall know, 
Good-by! And the wafted echo— 
The shade of that last farewell— 
Like the wrack that rides on the changing tides, 
Swings back on the sobbing swell. 












Do the wings of the dusk enfold her? 
Surely my heart mistakes! 
Surely the dawn’s light fingers 
Lie there as the morning breaks! 
For the mist that seems to tremble 
Where her masts and her hilltops rise, 
Is the rainbow mist that sorrow kissed 
And left in my heavy eyes. 













It is possible to compile a.fairly lengthy list of poems writ- 
ten in honor of San Francisco by men and women who were 
strangers within her gates, men and women who, perhaps 
precisely because they were poets, thrilled at the vision of her 
good gray hills and expanded in spirit under the robust caress- 
ings of her sun-warmed ocean breeze. Mr. Witter Bynner, Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, even Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, are among 
the many visitors to San Francisco who have written and writ- 
ten well of the city that met them and, in the most favorable 
sense, took them in. Mr. Bliss Carmen has added his metrical 
laurel wreath to the heap of poetic tributes piled upon the 












‘ 
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Stevenson monument in Portsmouth Square, and that gifted 
Irish poet, the Countess Markiewicz, in her Jaynill Father John, 
a poem dedicated to the late Father John Nugent of Van Fran- 
cisco, suggests with appealing delicacy and infectious humor 
the atmosphere of “south of Market” and “the chapel of St. 
Rose.” 

The young English poet, Mr. Alfred Noyes, many moons 
before he visited San Francisco, with the vision of a seer, 
caught in spirit a glimpse of her fascination, and his pathetic 
little poem, Old Gray Squirrel, looks into the heart of a little 
English boy who burned with the unfulfilled desire to visit the 
distant shores of the Pacific: 


A great while ago there was a schoolboy, 
He lived in a cottage by the sea. 
And the very first thing he could remember 
Was the rigging of the schooners by the quay. 


He could watch them, when he awoke, from his window, 
With the tall cranes hoisting out the freight. 

And he used to think of shipping as a sea-cook, 
And sailing to the Golden Gate. 


* * * 


And, before he went to sleep in the evening, 
The very last thing that he could see 

Was the sailor-men a-dancing in the moonlight 
By the capstan that stood upon the quay. 


He is perched upon a high stool in London. 
The Golden Gate is very far away. 

They caught him, and they caged him, like a squirrel. 
He is totting up accounts, and going gray. 


He will never, never, never sail to ’Frisco. 
But the very last thing that he will see 

Will be sailor-men a-dancng in the sunrise 
By the capstan that stands upon the quay. 


By no means does this complete the list of the poets and 
poetry of San Francisco. Charles Warren Stoddard, who 
spent his boyhood and much of his maturity in California and 
who was baptized in the old cathedral in California Street, now 
known as St. Mary’s Paulist Church, brought out in San 
Francisco the first volume of his poems; and in more recent 
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years his friend and disciple, Mr. Charles Phillips, found there 
inspiration and congenial friendship. Louis Alexander Robert- 
son wrote Resurgam; Charles Keeler, At the Ferry and To the 
Builders of the New City; Edward Rowland Sill in his Her- 
mitage reproduced numerous scenes familiar to San Fran- 
ciscans. And,then there are Edward Pollock, Clarence Urmy, 
Harriet M. Skidmore, John Vance Cheney, Mary Lambert, 
Ella Higginson, Lionel Josephare, Robert Duncan Milne, 
Samuel J. Alexander and a score of others who in all manner 
of moods sing the praises of the city of St. Francis. Dr. Edward 
R. Taylor wrote verses while occupying the office of Mayor 
of San Francisco; and Mr. Lorenzo Sosso did likewise while 
attending to the gastronomic needs of patrons of the Good- 
fellows’ Grotto. Verily, the winds of inspiration blow whither- 
soever they list. 

But how does this mélée of mictre, this riot of song, this 
poetical efflorescence and effervescence reconcile itself with 
the blushing violet penchant of California and Californians? 
Might it not appear to the unsympathetic and therefore un- 
discriminating outsider, that San Franciscans have an abnor- 
mally good conceit of themselves? Might it not seem that the 
sweet singers of California have made unto themselves a pan- 
theon of little tin gods—as the New England literati did in the 
days of Emerson and Transcendentalism—and enthusiastically 
burn before one another’s shrines the intoxicating incense of 
mutual admiration? 

I suppose the answer would be that when Far Western 
poets are moved to song they really cannot help it; the song 
is in their hearts, and, like the feathered warblers in the groves 
of Sutro Forest, they know no rest until they give it forth. Na- 
ture has been in their regard wantonly bounteous; she has 
blessed them with skies of sapphire and air like wine, a sum- 
mer tempered with western winds, a winter without snow and 
sleet, a panorama of flashing ocean and poppy-spangled hills. 
And then, too, they have been richly dowered of the past. They 
are the heirs of the rich, fragrant traditions of the days before 
the gringo came, the days of Spanish occupation and Catholic 
glory, the days of fiesta and fandango, of brown-robed friar 
and Castillian caballero—the days when the lowing of the Mis- 
sion cattle mingled with “the click of the clashing castanets 
and the throb of the hushed guitar.” And I am sure that were a 


* 
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vote taken to discover what the living poets regard as San 
Francisco’s greatest poem, the unanimous verdict would be in 
favor of those sweetly sombre lines wherein Francis Bret Harte 
draped in the mantilla of exquisitely woven words the glowing 
vision of the splendid, idle forties: 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers, 
The white Presidio; , 
The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Portala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— . 

O tinkling bells! that lulled with ee music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness— 
Break, falter, and are still; 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 














THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


MAERHAPS the first thought that will strike even the 
Catholic reader when he sees the title of this 
article will be that it attempts too much, in treat- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel along with the others. 

; ® Well, in what follows there is no explicit discus- 
sion of the whole question of its relation to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, yet a satisfactory solution, if in the main assumed, at 
least finds considerable support. For it is St. John who most 
clearly indicates the general trend of events, and in that sense 
is our best guide to the previous records. He himself lays 
tremendous emphasis on fact; it is fact that he has to tell us, 
and that is to make us believe,’ even as it was fact that moved, 
or ought to have moved, the various characters in his gospel. 
It was hard fact that made Christ’s disciples believe in Him,’ 
that convinced Nicodemus that He was from God,’ that so ex- 
cited the multitude that they would have made Him King.‘ 
And at the end we see Thomas actually putting his fingers to 
the wounds of his risen Lord.’ “ Blessed are they that have not 
seen and have believed!” Christ was not so very enthusiastic 
about the belief that was only yielded at the compulsion, as it 
were, of the external sign;* but not to yield it even then was to 
be without excuse.’ 

To suppose, therefore, with Loisy and some others, that 
the evangelist is supremely indifferent to facts, is to do des- 
perate violence to the internal evidence itself, which Loisy is so 
anxious to exalt at the expense of the external.’ As a matter of 
fact, it is St. John that shows the solution at least twice to a 
difficulty in which the Synoptics, taken alone, would leave us. 
Why does Christ leave Galilee soon after the feeding of the five 
thousand? The full explanation is only to be had from John 
vi.; the great miracle was worked with a purpose, and to a 
large extent failed in its purpose. Christ proposed very ex- 
plicitly the Sacrament of which it was a figure, and “ after 


_4John xii. 18, 19. ?John ii. 11. * John iii. 2. *John vi. 15. 
SJohn xx. 27. *John iv. 48. *John xv. 24. 
* Le Quatriéme Evangile, Introduction, pp. 1, 52, 53. 
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that many of His disciples no longer walked with Him.”® It 
was a crisis, and a crisis of failure. Yet St. John explains to 
us also the crisis of success; for surely the wild enthusiasm of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem would puzzle us, if we knew noth- 
ing of the raising of Lazarus.*® And so it is with regard to 
Christ’s teaching also. The evangelist proclaims His Godhead 
openly enough in his preface and records St. Thomas’ supreme 
cry, after the supreme sign at the end;" but he puts no such 
language as this into the mouth of Christ Himself. Nowhere, 
for instance, does Christ Himself say, “I am your Lord and 
your God!” And this is so much more astonishing in his case 
than in that of the other evangelists, if only by reason of the 
two passages already quoted, that here too we may justly feel 
that we have a clue of great significance. After all, if Christ 
tells us comparatively so little of His own Person in the Synop- 
tics, there is also a marked reticence on the subject in the 
Fourth Gospel itself. And why? It is in the records because it 
is fact. But, we ask again, in reverent study, why did Christ 
choose that it should be fact? 

The rationalist—at all events, the superficial rationalist— 
will have a false explanation ready, which it may be worth 
while to stop a while to brush aside. He will take refuge in a 
theory of sources, and reject what he can as being only in one 
gospel, or only two, with an implicit or open suggestion that, 
if only we would confine ourselves to the best and most reliable 
evidence, we should find that miracle and prophecy and the 
like had melted away, and might be treated as accretions due 
to the heated imagination of a later time. In answer to such a 
contention it may be enough, in the first place, to cite a couple 
of sentences from Dr. Sanday, whom no one familiar with his 
writings will suspect of exaggerating the evidence for miracles. 
He writes in regard of this evidence as follows: “In the gos- 
pels we have a convergence of evidence from every one of 
the larger documents or literary strata that criticism indicates. 
And the evidence, which is so considerable in quantity, is ex- 
cellent also in quality.”** And secondly, we may confirm this 
by an example, the feeding of the five thousand, already re- 
ferred to above, an unquestionable miracle, found actually in 
all the four gospels. For an example of prophecy we may 


*John vi. 66. John xii. 18-19. 4% John xx. 28. 
2 Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 213. 
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turn to that of the resurrection. “Nothing is so deeply im- 
‘bedded in the gospel text as the prophecy of the resurrection; 
it is thrice repeated and, except that St. Luke does not give it 
the second time, it is narrated each time in all three Synoptics. 
St. John gives the prophecy as it was made at a different time 
(John ii. 19-22) .” 18 

No, even in the case of the first three gospels we cannot 
explain any reticence as to Christ’s Person by any general 
absence of the supernatural. How then? For there is a 
reticence, and the very proof of Christ’s Divinity from the 
Synoptics, powerful as it is, only serves to bring it out the more. 
Almost unconsciously the prayer comes to our lips, “ Tell us 
plainly!” + Why did not Christ state at once in plain and un- 
mistakable terms that He was God? That is a question that 
must be met, if we are to discuss the part which He plays in the 
gospels; and it is not to be met by blinking obvious facts. In- 
deed, the gospels themselves in more than one place emphasize 
this reticence. In the very passage just quoted, what the Jews 
cry is, “If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” Thus, even in 
the Fourth Gospel we have evidence that Christ near the end 
of His mortal life still refrained from publicly claiming even 
to be the Messiah. Truly. “He did not trust Himself to 
them.” ** Early in the ministry the devils had been prevented 
from proclaiming Him such,** and so had the apostles after 
the confession of St. Peter.” Nay, even at the trial, as we 
gather from St. Luke, who appears to reproduce the critical 
part of the dialogue more fully, the first question put to Christ, 
apparently because even that could not be proved adequately 
by the witnesses, was simply this, “ Art Thou the Christ?” And 
it was His answer to this, and the reference to Daniel, that 
brought the cry from all, “ Art Thou then the Son of God?” 
Christ would not refuse to speak before the official judges of 
His nation, and His second answer they accounted blasphemy, 
never stopping to consider whether it might not be justified by 
its very truth. 

We may infer from the incident of St. Peter’s confession 
itself that it was by no means obvious even to those who be- 
lieved in Him that Christ claimed to be the Messiah; it is not 
said that any thought Him such, there where we should most 


% Note on Mark x. 34 in the Westminster Version. 4 John x. 24. 
% John ii, 24. 1 Luke iv. 41; cf. Mark i. 34. 1 Matt. xvi. 20 and parallels. 
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expect to have the fact mentioned. It was a tremendous con- 
fession to make, even to call Him that—to say that in Him were 
definitely and finally fulfilled all those pent-up hopes, all those 
vast promises present to the mind and dear to the heart of 
Israel. To the apostolic age, indeed, more easily than to us 
moderns, that confession may seem to have embraced im- 
plicitly all that Christ could ever claim to be, and so in the first 
tale of Christ it may be that no more was said. But, as a 
modern exegete little favorable to Petrine claim confesses, it is 
characteristic of the First Gospel that in a matter of this kind 
it adds authentic details of its own. “The passage [Matt. xvi. 
17-19] would seem to belong to that cycle of narratives peculiar 
to Matthew and specially connected with the name of Peter, 
cf. xiv. 28 ff., xvii. 24 ff., current among the Jewish Christians 
of Palestine of the writer’s day.” ** St. Peter had done some- 
thing more than repeat his first lesson.” 

But Christ forbade even the lesser title; how much more 
the greater! The rationalist craves for evolution, in the teach- 
ing of Christ as in all else, forgetting that in things human 
there can be loss no less than gain, failure no less than suc- 
cess. So it was with Christ’s ministry, which finds its climax in 
the gibbet of Calvary. In John iii. 18, where there is mention of 
“the only-begotten Son of God,” we appear to have the evan- 
gelist’s own reflections. But if in John v. 25, in the early 
Judean ministry we find Christ speaking of Himself as the Son 
of God, it ends in His leaving Judea by reason of the peril to 
His life. We have nothing of this kind of Galilee; in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, it is true, we have a striking assumption of 
an authority superior even to that of the Old Testament, but 
soon this language, too, is laid aside, probably a little before 
the crisis of failure in John vi. already spoken of, and the sin- 
cere must learn through parables, and the malevolent be baf- 
fled by them. The multiplication of the loaves is the last great 
chance for Galilee, though it is repeated before the final 
departure. After that there remains but outlying Jewry, in 
the north and across Jordan, and then Christ sets His face 
finally towards Jerusalem, to put forth His claim once more at 
the centre of doctrine and worship, and to be done to death for 
it, because it behoved not that a prophet should die out of 
Jerusalem.” 


* The Gospel According to St. Matthew, edited by P. A. Micklem, M.A., p. 167. 
John 1. 41, * John v. 18; vii. 1, “Luke xiii. 33. 
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No doubt there was a sparing of the weak. For one in 
mortal shape to come to the Jew and claim adoration from him 
as the Lord, the God of his fathers, would have been under 
any circumstances a terrible shock to the Jew, although, in the 
light of our growing acquaintance with apocalyptic literature, 
we must perhaps conclude that it would not be quite so great 
a shock as had been thought previously. But the gospels do 
not let us stop there; they show us violent enemies dogging 
Our Lord’s footsteps, and working to discredit and destroy Him. 
The promises had been fulfilled beyond the wildest hopes of 
the chosen people, their God had come among them and lav- 
ished His mercy upon them, but they hardened their hearts. 
The Eternal Father could acknowledge His Son at His baptism, 
the opening of the public ministry, and at the transfiguration, 
designéd to strengthen the most chosen of the apostolic body: 
the devils could proclaim Him, when they were not 
stopped:** but the God-man Himself must be largely silent, 
because open speech would mean a premature end, the curtail- 
ing of His appointed time. 

Perhaps—and this is only a tentative suggestion—this may 
be the true explanation of a difficult incident, John x. 34-36. 
Even the title “Son of God” was not as plain as “ God” sim- 
ply, the expression had been used several times in the Old 
Testament of mere creatures,” and Christ Himself had applied 
it to peacemakers. No doubt He chose it because it expressed 
truly His own divine Nature; but, in accordance with what has 
already been said, He may also have chosen it because it did 
not express it with absolute necessity, as the only possible 
meaning. May we not suppose, then, that He was reminding 
His opponents that He had not committed Himself to a clear 
and demonstrable claim to Divinity, that they had not suf- 
ficient warrant for accusing Him of the supposed blasphemy, 
that whatever the goal to which He was endeavoring to lead 
them, He had not as a matter of fact chosen to “tell them 
plainly?” How much meaning He would put into it they still 
had to see, and if they drew too hasty a conclusion He would 
check them. On this interpretation we could keep the double 
antithesis which the text itself seems to suggest; Christ had 
received a higher commission from the Father, but was content, 





2 Mark ili. 11; v. 7, the latter with parallels. 
%E. g:, Gen. vi. 2: Job i. 6. * Matt. v. 9. 


* 
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with a lesser title. In the end, it may be noticed—going back 
to the trial as in St. Luke—the Sanhedrin appear to have taken 
the term in its fullest significance,”> perhaps because of the 
preceding reference to Daniel vii. 13, which we know from the 
Book of Enoch * to have been much emphasized in current 
apocalyptic. 

Our Blessed Lord, then, did not set forth His own Person 
and mission to His hearers in terms adequate and easy to com- 
prehend; in any case it would have been a shock to them, and 
under the existing circumstances it would have compromised 
His own safety—always supposing, of course, that it was not 
His mind to use miracle for His own protection. On the other 
hand, what he sought for was absolute faith in Himself, uncon- 
ditional surrender. In this we notice that He is at one with His 
great apostle, St. Paul, whose characteristic standpoint and 
aim has already been explained.*”” The Apostle yields himself 
without reserve to Christ, and exhorts all others to do so; and 
Christ Himself is trying to win all to Him, to the same self- 
abandonment and utter confidence. Only there is a difference; 
the Apostle, as we have seen, was steeped in dogma, and his 
desire for union with Christ, his actual union with Christ, was 
that dogma in action. “I know Whom I have believed,” he 
cried;* there was no lack of definiteness in the faith he held 
and taught. But in the nature of the case, such as He suffered 
it to be, Christ could not unfold all that His Apostle was to 
write and tell of Him; He asked for faith, and still more faith, 
and worked miracle upon miracle to prove His right to it, but 
the full and true content of that faith He did not clearly ex- 
pound. An analogy crosses one’s mind of Lord Kitchener in 
the early days of the War, when there was the first urgent call 
for recruits. There was a fine response, but ever and again a 
paper er a speaker would endeavor to draw from Kitchener 
what in very truth the full quota was to be that would finally 
satisfy him. And Kitchener would smile, and ask for more 
men, and still more, and would set no limit, so that we may 
well say and believe that he saw the need, not of any fixed 
number, but of all that could come. And Christ asked for faith, 
and encouraged faith, and was against all that could limit it; 
and Who could thus draw all men to Himself, save He to 

“Whom alone all men belonged? 


* Luke xxii. 70, 71. * Chaps. xlvi., Ixii. 
Tue Carnoric Worn, The Christ of Paul, August, 1918. *%2 Tim. i. 12. 
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Such is the purpose of Christ that we find in the gospels, 
and it is on this purpose that we can base our first contention, 
that the claim to Divinity is truly there, implicitly no doubt, 
but plain enough for us to understand, and plain enough, at 
any rate, to lead on those who heard and saw Him, if they 
would follow in good faith. Indeed, it is an interesting fact, 
not very convenient for the rationalist criticism of our time, 
that, judged upon the mere reading, the Christ of the Synoptics 
may be said to be more self-centred than the Christ of St. John. 
In the. Fourth Gospel Christ is constantly referring all to the 
Father, partly in the intimacy of His disciples, partly in 
greater boldness of speech at Jerusalem. And to St. John 
such references were precious; the whole subject of Christ’s 
Divinity was one of those which he wished to bring into fuller 
light so that he selected what suited his purpose. The other 
gospels contain a large amount cf traditional matter; St. John’s 
is entirely his own, deliberately undertaken to supplement the 
work of his predecessors, and Christ’s Divinity is the main 
theme throughout. At a later time, when all eyes were upon 
him, and the veneration of the Christians even went so far as 
to deem him immortal in the flesh, he appears to have felt the 
need of another chapter to his gospel, to confute that legend— 
for Christ was already, as we may suppose, returned in judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem, the rehearsal of a vaster tragedy—and to 
point them to the see of Peter, to the abiding shepherd of the 
flock. But a better key to the gospel as a whole is found in what 
may well have been the original conclusion, the end of the 
twentieth chapter, where St. Thomas yields supreme homage, 
and the evangelist avows that “this is written that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” “The Son of 
God ” at the end, “ The Word ” at the beginning. This Sonship 
has after all a deep meaning of its own, and we can see that St. 
John was interested, not merely in Christ’s Divinity as such, but 
also, if we may so put it reverently, in the manner of it. 

But in the Synoptics, in the more popular tradition, little 
of this is recorded, and instead a certain self-assertion—for 
such it truly was—which would be little edifying except as the 
indirect indication of claims that could know no limit. The 
leper beseeches Him on his knees: “If Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.” *° What a confession! Is language of this 

* Matt. vill. 2 and parallels. 
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kind to be encouraged? Will not Christ say that He is but the 
humble instrument of the Almighty’s power and mercy? 
Swiftly comes the answer, “I will; be thou made clean.” And 
swiftly the deed too; the implicit claim is there, and the divine 
ratification. There is nothing like this in the lives of the saints; 
or if perchance some analogous incident might be found to 
the single cure, there is no case of a systematic attitude such 
as this. In the very next incident (following St. Mark’s order) 
we have something stronger still. The paralytic is let down 
before Christ, Who bids him be of good cheer: “ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee!” And at once the Scribes and Pharisees deem 
this blasphemy: “ Who can forgive sins save God alone?” 
Surely here, if Christ knew Himself a mere creature, He would 
be bound to answer, as would every priest of God that hears 
confessions, that it was not in virtue of any power of His own 
that He had declared the sins forgiven, but as the represen- 
tative of God. And He would have told the objectors that they 
were right enough in saying that God alone could forgive. 
What happens? “That ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power to forgive sins!” Not a word of explanation or refu- 
tation. They say only God can forgive sins? Very well, Christ 
will assert emphatically none the less that the power is His, 
and once more work a striking miracle to prove it. Soon after- 
wards He claims to be “Lord of the Sabbath.” * It is not 
necessary to pursue the story further. These episodes were 
not of a nature to furnish direct evidence of a claim to God- 
head, but their cumulative effect upon the well-disposed Jew 
must have been the same as upon us. We notice this especially 
in the case of the gospel which at first sight seems the farthest 
from putting forward any such “metaphysical” views; the 
rationalist forgets that real dogma may be presented in a pop- 
ular way no less than in a scholastic treatise. Dr. Dean, in 
his admirable introduction to St. Mark’s gospel in the West- 
minster Version, has not hesitated to say, “The distinct pur- 
pose of the Second Gospel is to portray Jesus as ‘ Lord of alll,’ 
taking St. Peter’s words in Acts x. 36-43 as the summary of the 
Petrine gospel. “The simple, unstudied narrative is left to 
speak for itself and to convince the reader that ‘ truly this man 
was Son of God.’ His Divinity reveals itself as it were uncon- 
sciously and without effort.” 


* Matt. xii. 8 and parallels. 
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Nevertheless, as we have already seen, Christ was not left 
without witness of a more direct kind, and witness that in the 
circumstances could hardly be called ambiguous. His Heay- 
enly Father acknowledges Him at His baptism and transfigura- 
tion; the devils acknowledge Him, and are silenced, not because 
they lie, but because they know;*' His future vicar acknowl- 
edges Him, and, indeed, wins the office through that confes- 
sion. The testimony of His Father and of the devils was little 
likely to be cited in court, and that of St. Peter was given in 
sufficient privacy to be followed by an injunction to silence; 
it remained only that Christ should bear solemn testimony 
Himself when the supreme hour came, and at the challenge 
from the high-priest He was silent no more. Need other pas- 
sages be cited? “No one knoweth the Son save the Fathér,* 
a claim more significant than that of His own knowledge of the 
Father; the Father alone could plumb the depths of His Son’s 
being. And in the Synoptics, no less than in the Fourth Gospel, 
Christ is more insistent in His claims as the end draws near, 
when all Jewry had been evangelized, and His work consum- 
mated, and there was left nought save to give Jerusalem the 
final call. The parable of the heir * says so little, and withal 
says so much! And it is pressed home by that pertinent ques- 
tion, “ How then doth David call him Lord?” * 

The resurrection set the seal upon all. And during the 
forty days that elapsed before His ascension Christ spoke to 
His apostles of the Kingdom of God—that royal supper, refused 
by those at first invited, but filled with the Gentiles, good and 
bad, wherein it was guilt to lack the festal garment of charity.** 
In a sense the Church may be said to have been begun when 
Christ first sent out His apostles, with authority only from 
Himself, to preach and heal: later He made them priests, at the 
Last Supper, bidding them do what He had done; but now He 
gives them power to forgive sins, and a universal mission for 
the world, only bidding them await the Paraclete and His final 
gifts. Much He has to tell them, but this was not the least les- 
son, that all power was given Him in heaven and on earth,** 
that He was to sit at the right hand of God,*" that it was He Who 
should send forth the Promise of His Father upon them,** 
that it was weil io call Him their Lord and their God. 


% Mark iii. 12, et seq. %3 Matt. xi. 27: cf. Luke x. 22. 
* Matt, xxi. and parallels. * Matt. xxii. 43. % Matt. xxii. 
* Matt. xxviii. 18. Mark xvi. 19. %* Luke xxiv. 49. * John xx. 28. 
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“Verily thou art a hidden God!” Be that our last 
thought, the cry of the prophet of old, true of Christ in His 
mortal life, and true of Him today. We may perhaps hope to 
persuade the rationalist that Christ could not announce openly 
and definitely His full claims, because it would have meant . 
premature death. But, looking at the matter with the eye of 
faith, we see far more than this. The least act of Christ had 
an infinite dignity, could offer an infinite reparation of honor 
to His Heavenly Father, for outweighing any outrage from sin- 
ful man. But He suffered so much, not merely to impress upon 
us vividly the appalling horror of sin, but also to teach us that 
to live worthily is to suffer, that love craves for suffering, nay, 
that the Cross is God’s most gracious gift. And who in this 
War has not strained for the sight of the Crucified, and of the 
Mother with the heart transfixed? If, then, we behold so great 
a mystery, Divinity itself manifest in word and work, yet so 
long hidden to human ken, and then cowering, as it were, from 
Its enemies, afraid, we almost say (and does not the gospel 
speak of that fear in Gethsemane?) to appear or to speak— 
where is the answer save in Love, Love proving itself, and pro- 
claiming wherein it must ever be proved? So also it is in the 
Spouse of Christ, the Church, so hidden and suffering so much, 
and yet so manifestly divine in word and work; it is Christ 
suffering once more in His Mystical Body, and_ inviting His 
members to suffer with Him, to make up what still lacks, “ 

“For the Jews demand signs and the Greeks seek after 
‘ wisdom ;’ but we—we preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Gentiles folly, but to those who are 
called, whether Jews or Greek, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” # 


“Isaias xiv. 15. “Col. i. 24. #1 Cor. 1. 22-24, 





A BOOKMAN’S YEAR IN A LABOR COMPANY. 
BY FREDERICK PAGE, 


SAIHALL we never shed blood?” sighed R. L. S. to 
yi W. E. Henley, and, indeed, I never wished to; 
for me, poor man, the British Museum Reading- 
room was dukedom large enough; but having 
had my adventures I am glad to have had them. 

It may seem a far cry from the British Museum to the 
danger-zone in Belgium, but it will here be argued that it is 
precisely the bookman who found himself most at home in the 
army; and not alone from the contrast with his former seden- 
tary life,’/but as giving him the opportunity to experience the 
adventures of which, hitherto, he had done no more than read. 
To make an instance of myself, I have thought that the differ- 
ence between my own content and the “always bally well 
grousing ” of my comrades (men from the Dorset coast-towns 
mostly) was that they have not read that hardship is the sauce, 
and danger the spice of life, that all food is sacramental, and 
other such fine sayings. 

“Grousing, giousing, grousing, always bally well grous- 
ing,” to the tune of “ Holy, Holy, Holy:” we sung this in noisy 
derision of the noisily contentious, tented in discontent, their 
bone of contention oftenest the disposition of our feet around 
the tent-pole; our nightly struggle, our matutinal debate. 

Another constant occasion of grousing was our food. We 
grudge if we be not satisfied. Before I came into the army I 
was told that they made good stews there: one is tempted to 
retort that the cooks make nothing else; but that would be un- 
fair. We often have had pudding made of biscuits and raisins, 
and at one time, in lieu of potatoes, we had boiled chestnuts, 
and there have been other variations, not forgetting that from 
good stew to poor stew, and back again. “Not without swift 
mutation would the heavens be aught.” In the beginning (our 
beginning) the grievance was a shortage of bread; we got but 
one loaf to a tent of fifteen men, but one learned to make the 
most of it by eating our bacon without bread, and the poor 
ha’porth of bread with a very tolerable deal of marmalade. 
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To recur to my theme. If reading is a necessary equip- 
ment for the happy warrior, it is reading not wide but deep: 
intensive culture. I have heard of a savant in the Post Office 
Rifles who swore by the Odyssey as the best companion-book 
for a campaign and a B. A. Londoner, in my own company, 
brought only one book with him into the army, the Chanson de 
Roland, and I believe from the analogy of my own experience 
that any one of the great popular books would do: The Bible, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, what you will. Tested, as it were by 
exile, even by exile from the actual printed books, they reveal 
their perennial freshness and inexhaustibleness. One has them 
so by heart that “remembered in tranquillity ”—the tran- 
quillity of manual labor—they speak for themselves, “ recurr- 
ing, and suggesting still:” memory takes of their words, and 
declares them unto us, with a depth of truth they had not be- 
fore. “Endure hardness as a good soldier:” one’s soldiering 
reénforces one’s reading, and one sees that for the Roman as 
for the modern soldier, the stress was rather on hardship than 
peril. Yet peril has its place, and once as dawn broke, and 
we marched and crouched and ran between the bursting shells, 
what my tricksy memory seemed to recall as a prayer of one of 
Shakespeare’s soldier-kings, re-worded itself as a whisper of 
encouragement: 


Let not base fear infest 
My soldier’s mind. 


One then can have interior peace in the army: but there 
is also amusement, if one will follow in the matters of the 
intellect that “little way” which Scur Thérése recommends 
in the things of the spirit, that “little way” of nonsense and 
jokes and puns, followed by Lamb, and Lear, and Lewis Car- 
roll and a living practitioner whose modesty I will not hurt. As 
for instance: there is a notice frequently to be met with in 
billeting areas, a notice I felt I could cheerfully obey: “ Refuse 
to be dumped here in sacks before eleven A.M.” This order I 
have carried out in its own sense often enough, but I was never 
called upon actively to make the great refusal. And elsewhere 
the army sign-writer is as unconsciously funny as his civilian 
brother in his punctuation and accents. “Growing crops keep 
off,” made one wonder if vegetation were more docile than 
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Canute’s tide. But I do not know that I have ever been more 
amused than with an astounding ethnological theory of one of 
my comrades, who doubtless had endured a Board School edu- 
cation. We saw a good deal of a negro regiment from Jamaica, 
and these spoke English with a precision of articulation and a 
sweetness of tone which my own Cockney upbringing obliges 
me to envy. My friend asked me what language these men 
spoke among themselves, and I said that they had no other lan- 
guage than ours. “Oh,” said he, “ then they have always been 
English, and it is only the climate that has turned them black? ” 
The notion of a black population inhabiting the West Indies and 
speaking English, long before the coming of Columbus’ crew, 
was so delicious that I could not undeceive him. And if I may 
offer yet another joke, I thought that if anyone should laugh at 
my inexpert handling of pick or shovel, I would reply that I 
was a literary man with a style of my own. A further joyeuseté 
occurs tome. Our pay-days seemed sometimes long in coming, 
wherefore we have a saying: “ We haven’t much money but 
we do see life:” and hearing this one day it flashed across me 
that the Little Sisters of the Poor and other nuns might like to 
adopt as their motto this corollary of the Gospel counsel of 
holy poverty. I commend it and ourselves to them. 

It was with ironic fun that one remembered Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s essay “ The Tow Path,” when, with others pulling and 
pushing, ankle-deep in thick mud, one towed a handcart laden 
with burnt tins through the deep ruts of muddy lanes on Palm 
Sunday morning; but with sympathetic fun one recalled the 
same essay, sharing Mrs. Meynell’s active delights of one who 
is not athletic, pulling a ration cart through landscape as of the 
Weald of Kent one fine afternoon late in April: “an unhar- 
nessed walk must begin to seem to you a sorry incident of in- 
significant liberty.” 

For the bookman the essence of these “ active delights ” is 
that they leave the mind free for its own delights, active or pas- 
sive. Except in the long summer evenings one had little time 
or light for reading, but “ thought is free,” “ the mind is its own 
place,” and one is Ferdinand carrying logs for Miranda’s 
father, “for her sweet sake, not for her father’s wrath.” Work 
may be not only play but worship. One sets one’s self the 
Psychean task of extricating the stones imbedded in a heap of 
earth, and this not only or chiefly as a “let’s pretend” to be 





* 
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Psyche, but as a rite in her honor, a “ Do this in remembrance 
of her—the 

latest born and last 

Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy. 


But Seeur Thérése shall lead me back to deeper things for 
awhile. I have heard Mass with five other labor men and nearly 
a hundred fighting men in a barn usually dedicated to cinema 
shows. The altar was a draped piano, and for the Stations of 
the Cross and other sacred pictures there were advertisements 
of comedies, and sensational melodramas. “What humble 
things Thou hast borne for us, my God.” The priest sat by the 
side of the piano, and we knelt at his side. We were reckoned, 
even we labor men, to be within the danger-zone, and by a 
gracious surprise the obligation as to fasting was remitted, and 
more than half of us réceived Holy Communion. 

We left one front for another in mid-August and ex- 
changed work under entirely safe conditions for similar work 
under conditions—for a mercifully short six or eight weeks, 
and at rare intervals afterwards—not entirely safe. “ The mov- 
ing accident is not my trade” and I prefer to speak, in these 
narrow limits, of life and work not under shell-fire. My year 
then was thus allotted. During the harsh winds of the last fort- 
night in February, 1917, we were at Salisbury, drilling and liv- 
ing in billets to which we looked back as to paradise. The 
greater part of March we were in tents “Somewhere in 
France” working in eight-hour shifts on a munition dump. 
This arrangement meant that we rose at two in the morning, 
and after tea, sometimes with rum in it, we paraded (as also in 
the danger zone in August and September) to confront that 
other more splendid parade of stars, and then marched to the 
dump to load and unload ammunition, often lying for two or 
three hours uncomfortably dozing with cold feet in cold rail- 
way trucks waiting for the lorries which would take the stuff 
up to the firing line. And as we had watched the stars so we 
could watch the dawn; then at ten o’clock “home” to our 
bacon and bread and marmalade. From April to mid-August 
our platoon—a hundred or so of us—was away on detachment, 
road-mending and shifting about from one place to another. 

It was then I learned to shovel mud, out of the ditch onto 
a high bank, and off the road; to unload stones from railway 
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trucks, and later on to use the pick. It is with a pleasant sense 
of mastery that the penman finds he can command these un- 
wonted implements and materials. And much else that Mr. 
Lucas’ cloud of witnesses speak of in The Open Road is his 
also. But I must bear my own witness against Guido Guinicelli. 
In the sunny mornings of March and again in October, “ The 
sun shone full upon the mud all day.” “The mud remains 
vile,” says Guinicelli. This warm-brown, mud vile? Never! 
A roadside sea of mud, with the sad glints on it of an October 
afternoon sun, has almost the beauty of a-snow-drift. “It is 
not Death, but plenitude of peace;” it seems almost a desecra- 
tion to disturb its calm levels with a scraper or shovel. Even 
the least observant and most forgetful of bookmen, may add to 
his joy for ever such things of beauty as these; that the sting- 
ing nettle has, for a brief while, a creamy flower; that, in wet 
and muddy weather, the hair on a mule’s legs falls into ridges 
as beautiful as those of the bark of the sweet chestnut. 

From the end of May to mid-July I reached an inner cir- 
cle, the sanitary squad, and worked on easier conditions still, 
digging latrine pits and other such work, in small scattered 
groups of four or five, visited only at intervals by the corporal 
in charge, and at D—— I watched the daily progress of the 
gooseberries, only to leave them before their ripening for a 
pleasant place of orchards. There for three weeks or so I was 
the happy solitary angel of a purgatory all my own, where I 
cleansed tins of their animal and vegetable stains in a fire of 
refuse. I worked as I liked, finding much time for reading 
and writing. And yet I was happier still when I returned to 
the life of the open road at our next remove to a country of 
cornfields where we laughed and sang, the valleys standing so 
full of corn. But does one thought spoil it all? In the essay 
before mentioned is quoted, “the erroneous sentiment of a 
verse of Moore’s: The joys of thinking hearts are few.” 
Erroneous; ah, but in war-time? Have I been too unthinking 
of the lives so plentifully laid down in No Man’s Land, of the 
hardships of the trenches, of the privations at home, of the 
awful contempt of all womanhood shown in the habitual con- 
versation of my comrades? But the bookman cannot speak 
without balance: he sees that our pocket vocabulary of vile 
words (some three or four) only too faithfully correspond to 
those three or four so tiresomely reiterated by Shakespeare’s 
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men. And though half of our jokes blaspheme the sanctity of 
‘sex, yet even so, perhaps they are no less than an inverted 
tribute to woman. She is “our life, our sweetness, and our 
hope,” but one wishes that our recognition or confession of this 
could be made with reticence or chivalry: Sancta Maria, mater 
Dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc. 

We know, at least we readers of Henley know, that what 
has been was good, was good to show (as I have endeavored to 
show), better to hide (and I have hidden much), and best of all 
to bear (and there has been some of that). We are the mas- 
ters of the days that were. We have lived, we have loved, we 
have suffered. Even so. 


ANNUNCIATION. 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Now doth the chilly earth receive again 

Release from her long servitude to pain; 
For all the snows upon the frozen hills 

Melt, and descend exultant to the plain. 


Now o’er the world a dress of green is cast 
Where’er the feet of Gabriel have passed; 

The woods and hedges quicken with their bloom 
Which winter had imprisoned and made fast. 


Through every trunk to every budding shoot 
The sap is rising into flower and fruit, 

And prophesied by Sybil and by seer, 
A rod is growing out of Jesse’s root! 


The annunciant angel bends upon his knee 
Before the virginal maternity 
That shall redeem the world! In equal joy 
The new leaves burst from shrub and bush and tree! 





ANNUNCIATION 


For loveliness and laughter, these are hers— 

The early blossoms and the wind that stirs 
Among them and along the meadow grass! 

The sun and moon are her bright ministers! 


The lark for happiness that sings aloud, 

The open sky,.the white, soft-breasted cloud 
Unite to praise her name with all the stars 

That stand upon the heavens in a crowd. 


Obedient to benignant Law’s behest, 

The mating birds build cunningly their nest 
Wherein to welcome soon their unborn young— 

And Mary walks with God beneath her breast! 


Now nature joins with her in wondering 

How could be brought to be this marvelous thing: 
A child conceived of her sweet maidenhead— 
Prime miracle of this miraculous spring! 


Now from a thousand woodland notes there throng 
The echoed notes of her celestial song, 

Rehearsal of their own Magnificat; 
“For He hath from their seats deposed the strong; 


“ Broken the bands of winter on the earth; 
The humble hath exalted; filled the dearth 

Of hunger!” Shall not all the world be glad 
With Mary, hearing of the promised birth? 


The whole creation rises up to bless 
Its God in her amazing sinlessness 

Crying, “ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
Who looked upon His handmaid’s lowliness! ” 


And if the waking spring shall symbolize 
Her spirit’s exultation and surprise— 

If our eyes should be open, we may see 
The Holy Ghost Who shines within her Eyes! 
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THE HARDY OPTIMIST. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


=~ RANKLY to make the pun and be done with it, we . 
mi are hardy optimists—we whom not even the 
writings of Thomas Hardy, arch pessimist of 
English literature,.can wholly becloud or de- 
6) press. We can read Hardy and still be hopeful 
—of even him! In his later days, returning to the first love of his 
literary life, has he not actually sung? There are, as an English 
critic recently put it well, “gleams as well as glooms” in his 
pages: “moments of vision” (as he has called his latest 
volume of verse)—and we optimists unblushingly seek the 
gleams, and are glad of them on discovery. Browning’s man 

in Instans Tyrannus, 

sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 


And Hardy’s, though he has not yet prayed, has undeniably 
“caught at God’s skirts;” and he has sung! In Something that 
Saved Him 
The clock rang; 
The hour brought a hand to deliver; 
I upsprang, 
And looked back at den, ditch and river, 
And sang! 


Thomas Hardy, the Wessex novelist, singing, or merely 
writing, lacks just one qualification to make him the greatest 
of all the imaginative authors of the age. He has not the 
Christian concept of life to make him a true—and therefore 
optimistic—interpreter of human existence. He seems to pos- 
sess every other power and attribute—insight into human mo- 
tive, a palpitating sympathy with the human heart, its dreams 
and its sufferings, and a style of expression so perfectly mas- 
tered, so clear and simple and direct, that a mistaking of his 
thought is hardly possible. But without the Christian philoso- 
pher’s touchstone of pure truth with which to test and prove his 


interpretations and deductions, Hardy’s conclusions concern- 
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ing life and its meanings invariably end, as they must in- 
evitably end, in a question mark. 

Of course, all human life is a question mark if men, with 
their finite minds, insist on probing the answer to the puzzle of 
existence to the last solution; and for each and every one of us 
it remains a question mark until we solve it through the mute 
and incommunicable equation of death. But this side the 
grave there is an answer too. Once man recognizes the finite 
limitations of his mind and acknowledges the Infinity above 
him, then the question mark vanishes: then man knows that 
the answer is the simple assurance that there is an answer. 
What that answer is, in its fullest, he must be content to leave 
to the Infinite—which is God. 

This is what Hardy does not do, or cannot do; or is it still, 
will not? Is it intellectual pride that makes him set himself 
up as a disputant with the Infinite? True, he challenges It to 
appear, blind still to Its instant manifestations in himself; and 
yet, time and again he appears rather the pleader, the humble 
though baffled seeker, than the challenger. And yet, being 
blind, he is forever blaming God for the mishaps that befall 
humanity, because he, Hardy, is incapable of comprehending 
why those mishaps are permitted. This of course makes for a 
sad state of soul for Thomas Hardy—and for a sad state of con- 
fusion among those of his devotees who are as blind as he. 
But it keeps him, and them, let us hope, seeking, at least; and 
to seek God is, after all, a rather healthy form of faith in Him. 

It is this seeking after God, this puzzling over the problem 
of life, that tones and colors all of Hardy’s writings, and keeps 
his sympathies alive and active. Indeed, it is in this that his 
motive and his inspiration lie. He isso tremendously inter- 
ested in humanity that he cannot leave it alone. He must go 
on studying it, puzzling over it, addling his poor finite mind 
with its intricacies, breaking his heart because of its tragedy. 
This is the keynote to his literary gift and the secret of his 
strength—his consuming interest in life. 

His powers of observation are immense and exquisitely 
delicate and refined. Yet, though he sees with the photographic 
eye, he does not report or reproduce his observations 
photographically. Here it is that his art plays its part, putting 
the glow of intimate, moving life into his pictures, making them 
pulsate with warm blood, making them vivid and real. He is 
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a great realist; but he is not a stark realist. In the last analysis, 
the absolute realist in art—in writing, painting, sculpture, what 
you will—does not exist, outside of the photographer’s gallery; 
and even the photographer retouches his prints. 

An absolute realist is an impossibility in art, so long as it 
is a human creature that is producing the work of art in ques- 
tion, whatever it may happen to be: so long as the artist has a 
beating heart in his breast and blood in his veins. Hardy has 
the heart and the blood. He could not rebel as he does, against 
what he calls Fate, were this not true. And rebelling, he ceases 
to be a fatalist, for your true fatalist submits. Hardy does not 
submit. He remains absorbed in the puzzle of life; and the 
more it eludes him and baffles him, the more would he probe it 
and turn it over, and reconstruct it his own way, if only he 
might! No matter—he cannot work over it with frozen fingers 
or sightless eyes. He touches life with the life that is in him. 
The spirit of himself—the spirit of constant questioning, con- 
stant pleading—this he is bound inevitably to put into his in- 
terpretation of the everlasting problem. And thus rebelling, 
questioning, pleading, challenging, he may sound bitter and de- 
fiant at times, crying out in his impotency. Yet his challenging, 
his questioning, of God and life, nevertheless, still remains only 
a quest. Will he be a finder, a happy finder, yet? There have 
been others who sought and found; and if none ever com- 
plained quite so bitterly or for so long, neither did any ever 
seek more earnestly. Even Shakespeare had his period of 
gloom and despair; but in good time he emerged into the bright 
clear air of The Tempest. 

Hardy’s long experience as an architect explains his match- 
less literary workmanship. The true architect makes his 
creation, be it church or chapel, cottage or palace, a living unit. 
So does Hardy with his novels. One does not find mere imita- 
tion-life in his pages. There are many of his tales which read 
so unlike fiction that it is easier to believe that he has simply 
delved into old parish records and family histories for his 
material and written them down as they might be retold 
around a fireside in the evening, rather than that he has in- 
vented and imagined them. This is particularly true of his 
shorter stories—the tales we find, for instance, in Life’s Little 
Ironies and A Book of Noble Dames. No one but Hardy him- 
self (and perhaps not even he) could tell where actuality ends, 
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and where imagination begins its fine readjustments of fact 
and incident, working toward dramatic dénouement, in some 
of these stories. The art that conceals art was never better ex- 
emplified than in them. 

Yes, they are pessimistic. So are the novels, all of them. 
Some have called The Mayor of Casterbridge the most pes- 
simistical tract ever issued in the propaganda of hopelessness; 
because in that, even when the author seems to discover a pur- 
pose and an end for the lives of his created figures, “ life’s lit- 
tle ironies ” at the last are once more revealed, playing their 
aimless game. But is it aimless? Is not The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge really like Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and most of 
Hardy’s other novels, a tract after all? And if a tract, is it not 
writing done with a purpose? What then may Hardy’s pur- 
pose be, in challenging life and revealing its miseries, if not 
the hope of bettering it? And is not that a reaching back to 
God? Keats said that “we hate poetry that has a palpable 
design upon us;” and so it is that we resent and “hate” at 
times the tracty vein in Thomas Hardy. It is the only flaw in his 
art; but at the same time, it is the one element that contradicts 
his despair, refutes his own complaining and redeems him as a 
social being. He spoiled the ending of Tess, artistically speak- 
ing, when he made plain outspoken propaganda of it; but he 
recovered our faith in him as aman. He could not make such 
a plea did he not have hope of it being heard: did he himself 
not possess faith in man and man’s better self. No one could 
read the story of Tess without being moved by Hardy’s 
eloquence or touched by the heartbreak of his heroine’s 
tragedy. Hardy himself must have wept over it; and if he did, 
the Good God Whom he may seem to deny, even formally and 
verbally, has surely registered those tears to his credit in the 
' Book of Judgment. If the supreme function of art be to uplift 
and ennoble, by exciting pity for the unfortunate and stirring 
the heart to tenderness for the weak and ignorant and to indig- 
nation against their needless suffering; if it be art’s purpose to 
arouse the better feelings of man’s soul and awake him to high 
resolves (all of which may readily be made but another way 
to God), then Hardy has achieved art in Tess. And so also in 
The Return of the Native—apotheosis of external nature though 
that tale may be, with its unforgettable creation of Egdon 
Heath—we can find our way to God through its pages also (at 
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least we hardy optimists!). In all literature, in any tongue we 
know, there is no more memorable excerpt from life than that 
in which Hardy tells, in this novel, of the tragic sundering of 
mother and son through an unfortunate marriage. No man 
could read the passages which recount that scene without 
learning more of life than he knew before; without learning 
to be more considerate, more kind, more tender and filial to 
those to whom he owes love and reverence. 

These are some of the things that the Hardy Optimist finds 
in the pages of this great living master of literature, things 
that he finds without effort or search; things that the soul of 
Hardy unmistakably has put there, wittingly or not. Of one 
thing we are sure: that as long as Hardy rebels, protests, yes, 
even defies and challenges in his, at times, white-hot zeal, just 
so long do we love him, though he be blind (though not for his 
blindness!) ; for just so-long does he postulate and presuppose 
a better and a higher Power capable of regulating the affairs 
of suffering humanity, say what he will of ironical and 
malevolent forces toying with the pawns of life. He may do his 
best to show us that this world is the worst of all possible 
worlds, but it is not, so long as Hardy remains to stir. us to the 
desire of a better; or so long as the Hardy Optimist, punster 
though he be, still lives to challenge the Arch Pessimist to his 
worst! 





PROGRESS.* 


BY MARCO FIDEL SUAREZ. 


that of the will, so the beautiful is the goal of sen- 
timent. In all God’s creatures we perceive some- 
thing like an irradiation of that perfection which 
is in their ultimate nature; something by which 
the soul is attracted and captivated and touched in an in- 
describable and mysterious manner. When things in the be- 
ginning sprang forth from the divine hand, they came clad in 
beauty and had the beauty of harmony, and the Creator, as He 
beheld His work, approved it, for it was good. That goodness 
of things by which Holy Writ expresses with simplicity the 
divine approval, is the source of the beauty that shines in all 


. creatures. 


Art is man’s power to give material form to the beauty he | 
conceives. It is one of the high stages of progress, and there- 
fore one of the aims of civilization. 

The school that regards progress as a fatalistic. process 
and denies absoluteness to science, consistently ascribes the 
same instability to art. According to it, beauty is but that prop- 
erty of objects whereby they affect the senses pleasurably; a 
coarse notion, scorned from old by the more spiritual school, 
which has never conceived beauty apart from truth and good; 
and a superficial theory which, subordinating the progress of 
art to the fickleness of taste and even to the frivolities of fash- 
ion, denies to it a fixed ideal, the very conception of a fixed 
ideal being denounced as a form of either fancy or affecta- 
tion. 

It is true that the concept of beauty is as obscure to science, 
as beauty itself is clear to simple perception, and that, there- 
fore, a satisfactory definition of beauty may never be given. 
Yet, it is possible to discern some of the relations existing be- 
tween beauty and universal order and good. It may be stated 
that wherever harmony is found, beauty is found therewith, 
and so the works of nature are generally beautiful. Regular 

1 Continued from the February issue. 
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geometric figures, harmonious sounds, rhythmic motions seem 
to bear out that statement. Even complementary colors, which 
are those that harmonize best, exhibit a law of proportion in 
the numbers of their vibrations. Sight and hearing, the only 
senses that perceive oneness in variety, are also the only senses 
that perceive beauty, and this seems to point to an intimate 
connection between beauty and order. ‘As to moral beauty, it 
is so inseparable from good, that language, as if prompted by 
an innate conviction of the soul, has a tendency to use indis- 
criminately the names of the beautiful and of the good. 

There must exist some type, ineffable and but imperfectly 
revealed, to which all beauty must conform. The necessity for 
such a type served the incomparable St. Thomas Aquinas as a 
proof of the existence of the Supreme Being, Who must be 
regarded as the Model wherewith the passing goods and beau- 
ties of this life should be compared. The existence of that 
ideal cannot be denied, unless, following in the footsteps of 
sensualism, we allow as much perfection to Mexican idols as 
to Greek statues, to the wretched hovel of the savage as the 
Parthenon of Athens, to the wearisome tune of a tribe as to 
the highest musical creations. 

It is an error to assume that art can progress without fol- 
lowing rules or precepts, and to proclaim an irrational in- 
dependence as the foundation of so important a form of 
activity. If natural beauty is nowhere found independent of 
truth, good and order, to such an extent that it may be rightly 
said that one and the same thing is good to the will, truth to 
the understanding, and beauty to the emotions, why should 
man-created beauty revolt against all order and set aside all 
law? Why should literary and other artistic forms of beauty, 
simply because they are man’s productions, be free from fixed 
rules? If, interpreting liberty in a spirit of exaggeration, we 
proscribe rule and precept and lead astray that faculty which, 
being an image of the power to create, makes man most like 
God, far from uplifting human dignity and the excellence of 
art, we shall belittle the one by severing it from reason, and 
lower the other. by turning it into a mere instrument of emo- 
tion. 

This does not mean that art should be stationary, nor that 
its sole criterion should be the infallible taste of certain schools 
and masters. Such a doctrine would be as harmful as the op- 
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posite extreme of making an unbridled imagination the sole 
judge of letters and the arts. Sentiment, in common with the 
rest of the mental functions, is highly educable; but it cannot be 
perfected by that unbounded independence which, disowning 
the past, has no point of support, and knowing no moderation, 
is incapable of leading to progress of any sort. If the great 
masterpieces are regarded with respect, it is because the ap- 
proval they have always received makes it manifest that in 
them genius gave form to a natural law, and because they are 
regarded as works which, being good, are susceptible of being 
made better. In art, as in other provinces of progress, truth 
lies between extremes; and although perhaps no one will ever 
attain the just mean, which may be likened to a geometrical 
point, it is at least possible to avoid the abysses that mark the 
extremes. 

Art is akin to creation. Matter, when touched by the hand 
of man, changes into the symbol of an idea and may be said to 
become spiritualized. Sometimes it is air which, flowing 
through a frail reed, opens heavenly vistas to the soul; some- 
times it is speech which, cast in the mold of rhythm and measure, 
awakens ineffable emotions in the heart; now it is the coarse 
sheet which, touched by the pen, receives and keeps all the rec- 
ords and all the science of mankind; again it is the rough 
stone which cut by a master’s hand, shares the breath of life, 
or the pliant cloth that bears upon its face images of divine 
visions. 

Hence the great power of art, all the greater because it 
appeals not to the understanding but to the imagination. So 
active and effective a power, which molds customs and trans- 
forms opinions and beliefs, makes art’s mission, like the mis- 
sion of all that codperates to the triumph of truth and the re- 
alization of good, eminently social. 

This has led a great modern historian to classify literature 
and all its sister arts as branches of ethics. Art degenerates, as 
experience teaches, when it lends its pure forms to error or be- 
comes an instrument of evil. It then becomes the slave of 
levity and selfishness, which make it fruitful of trifling works 
and barren of masterpieces. As the pernicious sway of those 
passions grows, the grandeur and nobleness of art decline. 

Aside from beauty, their poetical aspect, the arts have 
another aspect, no less important and more practical; their use- 
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fulness as means of subsistence and comfort. This province of 
art constitutes industry, and human activity applied to indus- 
try is work. 
The constant exercise of all their faculties is the cause of 
the progress of certain peoples. The spirit of independence 

by which they are distinguished and the freedom and well- 
being they enjoy are the outcome of the ever-victorious strug- 
gle they maintain. Science thrives in the atmosphere of indus- 
try, whence it derives both nourishment and encouragement. 
Thought, as it conquers, gathers new strength. Ownership be- 
ing guaranteed, liberty, which is but ownership by another 
name, finds firmer supports, and thus all the fields of progress 
become richer and broader. As work is an indispensable con- 
dition of progress, it is absent among savages. They, like the 
brute, reap without having sown, and for that very reason are, 
like the brute, slaves: for it is a law that truth, good and liberty 
cannot be attained without continued effort. Work is effort; it 
is a climbing towards civilization; it is the law of activity 
operating in man; it is progress itself. Idleness, on the con- 
trary, is the denial of that law and the cause of all decline; it 
is a stream which, cut from its source, becomes stagnant in un- 
healthful sloughs. 

Industry aided by science constitutes material progress. 
In our day it has attained gigantic proportions. Industry 
draws upon the face of the earth the flaming chariot that imagi- 
nation dreamed of for the gods alone; that, realizing ancient 
myths, levels the mountain and compels ocean to flow into 
ocean; that sends thought a-journeying upon the wings of 
lightning; that imprisons the sun’s rays to bring forth the 
faithful image; that treads all the circles of the earth, and, not 
content with the soil of the planet, seeks to extend its power to 
the heavens. Industry changes even the physical aspect of the 
earth, making bounteous fields of what was barren dust. 

And what shall be said of the social effects of industrial 
growth, of its influence on peace, of the facilities it affords to 
the spreading of knowledge and of the aid it renders intel- 
lectual progress? Traffic, exchanging the products of remote 
peoples, makes possible the interchange of knowledge, of opin- 
ions and beliefs and thus promotes the triumph of truth. 
Mutual assistance among men must naturally create bonds of 
friendship rather than enmity, as some philosophers claim; 
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and with increase of wealth comes the increase of the means 
with which charity relieves the necessary evils of society. 

Industrial progress and consequent intercourse are indis- 
pensable to every nation that would advance. Today civiliza- 
tion either does not reach, or reaches with exceeding tardiness, 
countries outside of that intercourse. Progress must be 
solidary. Conquest and isolation, first condemned by Christian 
ethics, are now admitted to be contrary to the general, as well 
as the individual, interests of mankind. 

It would be a most grievous error to oppose industrial 
progress, but it would be an error equally grave to assign to 
it the first place in civilization, and an even graver error to 
make it the sum of true progress. The life of society cannot be 
reduced, any more than the life of man, to material things. 
These must be subordinated to the spirit, wherein lies the prin- 
ciple of all activity. Nor is it true that men attain happiness 
when, heedless of the other factors of progress, they acquire 
great wealth and shine in the splendor of art. Industry is to 
science and morals what the flower is to the root and sap of 
itself. It has never prevented the fall of nations; it becomes 
even a harmful element when not sobered by the influence of 
good and truth. 

If progress is a necessary forward movement having no 
end or fixed purpose, we must conclude that good is but an 
empty abstraction without a corresponding reality. Besides 
the culture derived from science, the comfort created by in- 
dustry and the social well-being due to political improvement, 
what other end, real and not a mystical abstraction nor a reli- 
gious fiction, can be assigned to our aspirations? The advo- 
cates of indefinite development answer this question by a 
bold assertion, contradicted by universal experience and the 
most deeply-rooted feelings of the heart, that good has no 
independent existence but is relative to the other ends of 
progress, They assert that good is but an aggregate of what- 
ever means are conducive to knowledge, happiness and peace 
among men. This doctrine is the common foundation of all the 
anti-Christian ethical systems of our times. Such systems dif- 
fer only in the extent to which they carry that doctrine. From 
the most refined idealism to the coarsest epicurism, all ration- 
alistic ethical schools deny the reality of good. 

To discuss those systems from the point of view of the 
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fallacies underlying them would be beyond the scope of this 
article. A study of the bearing that their teachings have on 
progress is sufficient to show that, far from fostering civiliza- 
tion, they are eminently reactionary. 

Progress, although a law of human nature, is opposed by 
great obstacles, existing both within and outside of man. In- 
stead of a peaceful and continuous journey, it is a painful pil- 
grimage, a hard climb; its road is not one of flowers, but a 
craggy path, often wet with blood and tears. Hence arises 
the necessity of training the will and strengthening its motives, 
that it may overcome the hindrances it encounters. Here, as in 
all other cases where resistance is to be overcome, a greater 
force is required than is demanded by appearances. Where 
man’s will is prompted by no other motives than well-being, 
however lofty the form of well-being may be, it is already on 
the threshold of selfishness;-nor can it fail to cross the entrance. 
The secret of the great civilization fostered by Christianity, and 
of its great influence on morals, lies in the sublime motives 
Christianity offers to the will and in the heroic qualities it 
creates in the soul. To enable the will to develop even the 
common virtues; to maintain in the world sufficient honesty to 
preserve social order, mere utility whether individual or collec- 
tive will not suffice. 

From Cicero to Castelar, utilitarianism has been scorned 
by nearly all great intellects. The Roman orator calls it 
plebeian; the Spanish democrat, despite his demagogical ex- 
aggerations, regards it as a corrupting influence, comparing 
it to the worm that attacks the healthy fruit. Noble sentiments 
naturally repudiate a doctrine which denies to the will its 
characteristic function and special perfection, and thus de- 
grades it to the condition of a slave of the lower faculties. Life 
has always been considered as a struggle, and good as the ob- 
ject of the struggle. That is why the greatest and most active 
people that has ever existed, gave the same name to life as to 
victory. 

The great achievements of mankind are nearly always 
the work of the few, a work often slighted if not opposed. 
Only too frequently the people cry for the flesh pots of Egypt, 
abuse Moses and despise his word, ere they have tasted the 
water from the rock. Men chosen for the high purpose of 
guiding others, have always realized the type of the just man 
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described by a great poet: the man whom the very overthrow 
of the universe could not swerve from his purpose, and whose 
motto is, “ Let the world perish, but let justice be done.” That 
pure and disinterested magnanimity Plato dreamed of, has 
inspired the prowess of heroes, the triumphs of martyrs and 
the work of sages; it made the character of St. Paul, of Hilde- 
brand and of Savonarola; of Godfrey, of Sobieski and of 
Bolivar; of Christopher Columbus and of Galileo. When it 
is heaven’s wish to do wonders, it seems to drop a spark of its 
infinite power upon men who sacrifice life for an idea, 
who even in defeat are sure of victory, and who conquer alike 
the fury of the ocean and the incredulity of centuries. 

The principle that has inspired the leaders of progress has 
been, not utility, but the worship of good; that faith and that 
obedience to duty which make religion. It is not interested cal- 
culation that inspires the man of genius; for interested cal- 
culation would set before him, as the end of his effort, perhaps 
enslaving chains, the stake, or something worse; perhaps the 
ingratitude and scorn of his fellow-beings. 

Man becomes the evil genius of the race when utility is 
his prompting motive. Louis XI., by saying that glory lies in 
gain, made his memory execrable; Machiavelli, by formulating 
the doctrine of political selfishness, became the type of per- 
versity; Saint-Just, by shouting that the interests of the peo- 
ple are above justice, covered his country with blood; and 
Napoleon, impelled by his ambition to glorify himself and his 
country, became a torment to the world. 

To prove that progress cannot be the result of utilitarian 
ethics, it would suffice to point out that that system obtains 
ascendency only during periods of social debasement. One 
searches in vain for its spontaneous growth in nations not yet 
decadent. It springs up nowhere but in societies threatened 
with dissolution. For this reason one of our writers has com- 
pared it to the parasites that thrive only on decaying trees, 
whose death they hasten by sucking the scanty sap. It is even 
more repulsive when the draining plant is fastened by 
extraneous hands, and not by nature, upon the trunk of a frail 
shrub; when men without patriotism, instead of striving after 
the true and real good, make their country a field for testing 
foreign utopias. 

A doctrine claiming to be an ethical criterion and pro- 
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moter of progress must be applicable in all cases, in all circum- 
stances and by all persons; a condition that utilitarian ethics 
can never fulfill. For utilitarian ethics wrongly assume that 
all men can foresee the consequences, often so uncertain, of 
their acts; it ignores the probable defeat of utility by passion; 
and, by making the individual both judge and interested party, 
dooms him to judge wrongly. This defect of the system ex- 
plains why it leads the majority of men into selfishness and vice, 
for few are sufficiently prudent to keep within the bounds of a 
purely calculated morality. This pernicious effect is a deadly 
menace to progress, since it relaxes the moral fibre and kills 
aspiration in the heart withered by self-indulgence. This ex- 
plains why there are so many barren souls and so many in- 
tellects blasted in the bud by Paphus’ breath; why great models 
and great virtues are becoming rarer and rarer, as if the earth 
no longer produced the food that made the blood of heroes 
and of martyrs. 

Fallacy directed against the ethics that all men admire and 
against the faith that upholds that ethics, is always and every- 
where harmful, especially in young communities. When 
national customs and character tend naturally towards order, 
liberty and justice, utilitarianism may coéxist for some time 
with a well-established civilization. But when such a system 
gains ascendency in nations made unruly both by nature and 
by habit, not yet accustomed to order nor to the exercise of true 
liberty, and with no great preéstablished interests, it is a 
superadded agent of destruction. Factions and mean interests 
shield themselves behind it, with resultant disorder. 

History is the surest criterion to determine the influence 
of the doctrine that regards good solely as a means and not as 
the end of progress. History teaches that such doctrine has 
not only proved always inadequate to prevent the decay of 
civilization, but is its efficient cause. Asiatic civilization, once 
the only civilization and source of all others, has disappeared 
under the influence of fatalism and sensualism. Of that cul- 
ture nothing remains but fossilized relics, and today the epithet 
barbarous may be applied to all the land extending from Thibet 
to Sahara, and from the wastes of Siberia to the frontiers of 
Persia. A similar fate befell Greek civilization, so rich in 
poetry and strength; a civilization which produced immortal 
poems, profound systems, sublime eloquence, heroic bravery 
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and radiant grandeur, and which even now shines through the 
centuries. When Epicurus became its moral master, it too de- 
clined and fell. And that empire which ruled the world and 
was sustained by the courage and discipline of its legions, the 
eloquence of its orators and the wisdom of its laws; whose life 
was at first struggle and glory, and then pleasure and crime, 
saw its independence, its liberty and its greatness end in an 
ignominious fall. 

Rob the tree of its sap, and its leaves will wither and its 
starving fruit will fall unseasoned. Let the sap remain, and 
the tree, surviving storm and frost, will some time put forth 
new verdure and new fruit. So with human communities: they 
can rise from their falls and resume their forward journey 
when character and virtue are their strength; but intellectual 
and artistic culture cannot save them if selfishness, whether pub- 
lic or private, has become their prompter and the end of their 
aspirations. Virtue is to men and nations a vase wherein are 
preserved hope and the germs of the future. 

The doctrine of indefinite progress is no less harmful when 
applied to politics than when applied to morals. According 
to this doctrine the facts of history form a series of states that 
must necessarily change, however final they may seem, and 
human nature must keep in a state of constant transformation 
due to blind forces. As a logical result society, government, 
religion and law are contingent conditions arising out of transi- 
tory needs and destined to disappear. 

Such principles are at the bottom of the social unhap- 
piness produced sometimes by despotism and sometimes by 
anarchy: by despotism, when authority, no longer guided by 
duty and justice, consults only changeable interests, which can 
never be the interests of all; by anarchy, when the social state 
not being considered natural and indefectible, attacks against 
it are justified if they can be covered by that excuse known as 
the general good, which usually means the reward of unprin- 
cipled audacity. With social order thus undermined, nations 
live in constant danger of serious catastrophes: anarchy, work- 
ing slowly and secretly, prepares revolution to overthrow insti- 
tutions that have endured for centuries; and where revolution 
has become an almost normal state, anarchy is its faithful com- 
panion, and the gate of progress is closed. 

“Law is an evil,” said a Colombian leader whom one of 
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our parties, apparently prompted by faith rather than by con- 
viction, has followed with blind submission for more than half 
a century. So flagrant an error not only betrays unbounded 
audacity, but is an affront to reason. To declare law an evil 
is to assert that order, harmony, work, progress are evils, for 
these are inconceivable where law is absent. Nature without 
laws would become chaos; thought, to attain truth, must re- 
spect certain principles. God Himself is the law of Infinite 
holiness. There exists so necessary a relation between order 
(which is intrinsic good), and law, that language has made the 
two words synonymous. 

A thunderbolt sometimes occasions, in vast and lonely 
forests, a fire that spreads in awful conflagration, turning 
hoary trees to ashes, devouring all living creatures, and cover- 
ing the expanse of heaven with a lurid veil. So, too, today from 
the high realm of ideas, from prevailing false notions regarding 
the nature of freedom, falls the bolt that threatens to destroy 
all things—tradition, principles, order and even society itself. 

“Man is free *—so runs the argument—*“ therefore he 
ought to be independent, and therefore all law is irrational. 
Man is free; therefore progress must do away with those things 
that have been called government, religion, ownership, family.” 
It is true that many who accept the premises, have not the 
hardihood to admit the consequences; but it is equally true 
that these consequences derive logically from the premises. It 
is vain to attempt to arrest the torrent after the dam has been 
torn down, and every philosophy is responsible for the fruit 
borne by the seeds it sows. 

Nothing is more important to progress than the inter- 
pretation of freedom, which is its guide. Cicero left us a defini- 
tion of freedom which is full of wisdom: the power to act and 
to live as the will wishes, not as appetite desires. In this the 
great orator shows a profound knowledge of our nature. 
Neither the understanding nor the will nor the other powers 
of man are independent. We are so constituted that when 
these powers do not follow the promptings of good and truth, 
we fall into evil and error. Absolute independence is as im- 
possible in man as the absence of gravitation in matter, and 
even were it possible, it would be a denial of activity and 
therefore of progress. And what in this respect is true of man’s 
soul, is true of society: both man and the community must serve 
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either reason, whose dictates constitute the will, or passion, 
which is blind appetite. In the one case they are slaves; in the 
other, they are free. 

Freewill and liberty should be throughly understood and 
earnestly defended from the attacks of modern ethics. Free- 
will is the power to either seek or shun perfection; the exercise 
of it constitutes that struggle wherein lies merit. Liberty is the 
state of living under the laws required by civilization, removed 
from all that may hinder our tendency towards perfection. 
In proportion as the law of truth and good becomes clear and 
definite, liberty and progress grow. 

What is the law of progress? 

According to a certain theory, at present very much in 
vogue, man progresses by a necessary law, ascending from 
stage to stage in an indefinite scale. Others regard progress 
as a fatalistic repetition of historical events, so that the human 
race, moving in a circle from which it cannot escape, passes 
today through the state through which it passed yesterday and 
through which it shall pass tomorrow. And, according to 
others, progress is a tortuous journey wherein man, as if con- 
fined by two infinite parallels, moves from side to side and 
simultaneously forward, constantly gaining in virtue, knowl- 
edge and happiness. 

Such hypotheses are the creations of favored intellects; 
but even the genius of a Leibnitz or a Vico is shattered when it 
clashes with truth. To show that these hypotheses are ill 
founded, it suffices to point out that they destroy the freedom 
of the will. Besides, they are a priori conceptions contradicted 
by experience. Experience shows that civilization grows, de- 
clines, vanishes and springs up again without obeying any 
necessary law. History is far from exhibiting that assumed 
regularity which would convert it into a sort of geometry of 
human acts. 

The peoples occupying the easternmost part of the old 
world have been in the same state of culture for thousands of 
years, victims of moral paralysis, and motionless as lakes 
hemmed in by mountains. The Bedouin of the desert still 
pitches his tent upon the ruins of Babylon, Balbek and 
Palmyra; and the American savage lives on in careless ignor- 
ance of the import of the monuments raised by the Aztecs and 
the Incas. In contrast, the works of European civilization, the 
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temples of the true God, the schools of science and charity’s 
hospitals rise today not far from the druidic stones whereon 
human beings were laid in sacrifice; and the same seas that 
not long since were infested by pirates or traversed by slave- 
laden vessels, now bear the fleets that carry light to barbarous 
lands and transport the men who go-out to shed their blood 
for the civilization of their less fortunate fellow-beings. 

The natural freedom that man has to rise, fall or remain 
stationary is greatly modified by external causes capable of 
influencing progress in different ways. Man’s moral freedom 
may contribute very effectively to maintain, lower or raise civil- 
ization, but it is impotent to create. This is borne out by the 
history of all nations and by present experience, which no- 
where shows savages emerging out of barbarism by their own 
unaided effort. Civilization is like light: once kindled, it may 
grow or dwindle, but it cannot begin without another source of 
light. Progress is also like a mysterious stream flowing 
through the human race and whose source is placed by all tra- 
ditions within paradisiac barriers. It is a remarkable fact that, 
just as cosmology cannot explain physical activity without a 
first Cause, just as philology refuses to admit the invention of 
language; just as philosophy is impotent to account for the 
first idea without a certain mysterious light coming from with- 
out, so too history rejects that primitive savage state dreamed 
of by the advocates of indefinite progress. 

Progress is affected by various influences, such as religion, 
systems of teaching, legislation, custom, and even physical en- 
vironment. The aggregate of these influences constitutes 
education, a word having a profound import, for it means to 
bring out latent powers into activity. 
~- Although man’s progress has not always been a constant 
forward motion, during certain periods and among the peo- 
ples occupying certain territories, mankind has progressed in 
a persistent manner, as if some force outside of nature gave it 
impulse and lifted it up after seemingly hopeless falls. 

The blow which struck European civilization during the 
northern inroads was such as to have perhaps warranted the 
belief that barbarism was destined to rule the world. Yet, con- 
trary to all appearances, the effect was quite different; brute 
force, trained by the spirit of religion, changed into an element 
of moral strength; and the old culture flowed out of enervated 
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societies into the veins of young and lusty peoples, who, in 
the course of time, have become the leaders of modern civili- 
zation. 

Later, there broke out the war between spiritual power 
and the power of kings. All signs seem to indicate that the 
priesthood which had restrained conquering might was on the 
point of losing, by. becoming secular, the prestige it had justly 
won and which had been fruitful of so much good. Yet, from 
that clash sprang, to light the darkness of those ages, a spark of 
civil liberty: justice conquered vain pride, and the spirit 
asserted itself in opposition to force. 

Afterwards came the struggle between Islam and Christen- 
dom. It seemed certain that the Caliphs, who were possessed 
of the greatest power, learning and industry of those times, 
would prevail against peoples who were ignorant and clumsy 
and lived in the disunited state of feudalism. Yet, Islam was 
conquered; from the scattered tribes of the victors arose great 
nations, and serfdom yielded to liberty. 

It was later believed, when the wave of corruption had 
scaled the very mount where Moses prayed, that Christianity, 
torn by a profound schism, would perish, and that doubt would 
end a civilization founded on faith and tradition. Yet, that 
schism purified society, and religious doubt turned to scientific 
doubt, opening up new fields to intellectual activity. 

And when philosophism undertook to drown in a sea of 
blood the things of the past—beliefs, laws and social order— 
it seemed to the world as if the end of progress were at hand. 
But enraged liberty is calming its anger, and although it 
still threatens new catastrophes, there is reason to hope that, 
guided by justice and embodied in representative government, 
it will in future be a remedy against both despotism and an- 
archy. 

What hand checks nations on the brink of the abyss? 
What ferment prevents the decay that seems inevitable? 
What cause can thus bring caution out of rashness, harmony 
out of strife, liberty out of sedition, and order out of revolu- 
tion? 

Freidrich Schlegel, after investigating in the light of philos- 
ophy the causes of modern progress, concludes that the most 
potent is the influence of the Christian religion, both because 
it lays before man the loftiest ideal of perfection and because 
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it affords him the most powerful motives to imitate that ideal. 
This doctrine of the German thinker is borne out by the verdict 
4 of experience and impartial judgment. 

Christian humanity marches onwards, even if at times 
its march is temporarily arrested or even reversed. Here the 
mighty stream flows in swift rapids, there it stretches into the 
semblance of a quiescent lake; its winding course sometimes 
bears east, sometimes west; but it ever goes forward, carrying 
at last to the ocean the tribute of its waters. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 
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I AM THE WAY. 


BY JOHN H. COLLINS, S.J. 


















I CLIMBED the old, old hill today, 
With its winding track and its red-brown sand; 
And the March wind blew 
As I nearer drew 
To the summit topped with the fields I knew 
And the old home tumbled and grey. 
I watched the long blue shadows hide, 
In their spirit-sweepings, the wood’s green edge; 
And a lone star white 
Hailed the creeping night, 
And I laughed at sorrow; my heart was light, 
For a dear friend walked at my side. 











I feel the black storm lashing strong, 
With its rods of rain and its thunder deep; 

And the leaping gleam 

Of the lightning’s stream 
Shows the Cross-crowned hill of my young life’s dream, 
And the uproad weary and long. 







I hear the wild wind’s desolate wail, 
And I feel the thorns all the rocky way; 
Still I know not fear, 
For a Friend is near, 
And I follow the path that He opens here, 
And a Love that never will fail. 





BOHEMIA FREE. 
BY OLDRICH ZLAMAL. 


=] FTER many centuries Bohemia is free once more, 

yj and in the royal castle of Prague, instead of the 

imperial caretakers, there now resides the first 

President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. In the building for- 

merly used as the meeting place of the Bohemian Diet, sits the 

National Assembly of the Czecho-Slovak people, making laws 

and working great changes in a country which was compelled 

for generations to accept its laws from foreigners, and in Paris 

among the seventy statesmen who are engaged in rebuilding the 

world there are two representatives of this newly emancipated 

people taking their share in the government of the entire 
world. 

The whole thing is one of the most surprising overturns in 
history. Five years ago no citizen of Prague would have dared 
to dream of any such miracle as the winning of liberty and 
complete, unfettered independence. No more imperial and 
royal officials and gendarmes to send to jail national en- 
thusiasts who dare to say a word against the rule of the Ger- 
man and the Hapsburg. The joy with which the news of libera- 
tion was received is best exemplified in the following account 
of a celebration in a Slovak village. The local priest began the 
celebration by saying: “This is the day which the Lord has 
made.” And all the people responded: “ We will rejoice and 
be glad in it.” Then the people shouted: “Glory be to our 
liberator Wilson,” and with bared heads all sang the national 
hymn, Hej Slovdci. 

It goes without saying that the tremendous change involved 
in the gaining of independence after centuries of oppression 
will involve many transformations. Not only was monarchy 
abolished and a democratic Republic established in its place, 
but all titles of nobility were done away with by one of the first 
acts .of the National Assembly. Among the social reforms 
which have already been carried out should be noted the en- 
actment of an eight hour working day, and other changes for 
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the benefit of the laboring classes are contemplated, although 
in Bohemia, with its fiery patriotism and an unusually large 
fund of common sense, there seems no danger of a violent 
economic overturn or even the experimenting with socialist 
utopias. The new order of things in the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public will naturally affect to a great extent the position of the 
Catholic Church. 

Under the Austrian rule the Catholic Church enjoyed 
many favors from the State, and in return for them was used 
by the State and the emperor for their own purposes. The 
Church was recognized by the State; the parish priest was the 
official keeper of birth, marriage and death records, and for 
this work he received a small subsidy from State funds. It 
must, however, be stated that a number of Protestant sects, 
even Jews and Mohammedans, received from the State the 
same recognition as the Catholic Church. And in return for 
these doubtful favors the Austrian government claimed and 
exercised important rights of the Church which, from the Amer- 
ican point of view, seem indefensible. Thus the emperor prac- 
tically appointed all the bishops; the Holy Father could do lit- 
tle but confirm the nomination made by the emperor and 
forced through the chapter. In practice only noblemen could 
become bishops, and as the nobility in Austria was almost en- 
tirely German, the archbishoprics and the richly endowed sees 
in Czech dioceses were usually occupied by German counts. 
It can easily be imagined what evil effect this had on the loy- 
alty of the flock to the Church, when their chief pastor was an 
alien, in fact one upon whom they looked as belonging to the 
enemy camp. There was also much discontent among the 
Czech parish priests who took it very ill that, however faith- 
fully they might labor, they could never receive the reward to 
which they might be entitled, because the high places were 
all reserved for the ruling race. Even the canons’ stalls in the 
archiepiscopal chapter of Olmutz (Olomouc) were reserved 
for younger sons of the Austrian nobility, that is to say Ger- 
mans, although the diocese is overwhelming Czech. It may be 
mentioned here that the Archbishop of Olmutz was one of the 
richest land holders in all Austria, and that the noblemen who 
occupied this place seldom used their immense income for the 
benefit of the Church or of charity. Thus, in Bohemia before 
the War, the peculiar condition existed of the Church out- 
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wardly enjoying great respect and power, yet in tag 
alienated from the faithful. 

All this will be changed, and some of the changes may at 
first appear to work a hardship upon our Church. Before 
President Masaryk left America, he was interviewed by a dele- 
gation of the National Alliance of Bohemian Catholics as to his 
attitude toward the relations of the State and Church in the 
new Republic. He was unconditionally for the separation of 
the State from the Church, but he assured the_ Bohemian priests 
that his ideal was the relations existing between the secular 
authorities and the Church in the United States. He disclaimed 
all unfriendliness to the truest interests of the Catholic Church. 
A free Church in a free State was his goal. And Masaryk may 
be trusted to keep his promise, especially as his influence, in 
the old country, was always thrown on the side of religion 
against infidelity. It may be, and in fact most of the priests 
in Czecho-Slovakia will urge it, that the great estates of some of 
the episcopal dioceses and a few abbeys will be expropriated; 
but there is no danger that the Church will lose any of its 
property, for the money obtained by the sale of rich endow- 
ments would be employed for the maintenance of the poorly 
endowed country parishes. As the pernicious meddling of 
the Austrian State in the internal administration of the Church 
ceases and the hostility which formerly existed to some extent 
has nothing fresh to feed on, I confidently expect a wonderful 
growth in the influence exerted by the Church upon the people 
who, before the War, especially in the cities, had become much 
estranged from their spiritual Mother. 

Every Bohemian and Slovak priest in the United States 
watches with great interest and great hopefulness the orderly 
development of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 














SAN JOSE DE ACOMA. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


=—7i the ten thousands of churches in the Christian 
yi world that have been placed under the patronage 
of our Divine Saviour’s Foster-father, there is one, 
San José de Acoma, which can claim supreme dis- 
cs} tinction. Acoma, City of the Sky, stronghold of 
the Quéres, a tribe of Pueblo Indians, is about thirty-five miles 
from the small town of Santa Ana in New Mexico, and is one 
of the most marvelous human habitations in the world. Miles 
from a railroad in a wilderness almost as unbroken as when 
Alvarado came upon it during his march from the Rio Grande 
northward in 1540, the Rock of Acoma, like an island in a sea 
of sand, rises nearly four hundred feet from a mesa which is 
itself no inconsiderable mountain, having an altitude of seven 
thousand feet. The summit of the rock covers little less than 
one hundred acres. Its surface is polished in wide area by the 
passing of moccasined feet during the centuries, but every- 
where else it is wild and rough in contour like the coast of 
Norway. Precipitous cliffs, overhanging on three sides, rise 
straight from the plain and thus form for the Quéres an im- 
pregnable natural fortress against hordes of the cruelest war- 
riors in history—their foes on the mesa. Yet almost three cen- 
turies ago, a soldier of the Cross, alone and on foot, stormed 
the Rock and received its submission in the name of the Cruci- 
fied, and his only weapon was the Sign of the Redemption 
which he held aloft during his perilous ascent. 

A worthy disciple of the little man of Assisi, was this Fray 
Juan Ramirez, with an unquenchable desire to emulate his 
master’s methods in dealing with souls. His story shows that 
he accomplished this laudable ambition with almost stupefying 
success. It is a most edifying application of the wondrous tale 
of the wolf of Gubbio to the spiritual condition which the 
Franciscan discerned when he set out to conquer the Rock of 
Acoma for Christ. Fray Juan came to the City of the Sky in 
1629, and for forty years he swayed its destinies. He trans- 
formed the warriors into docile children of the Church and 
made them industrious, useful and respectable citizens. 
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Incontestable proof of what this early adventurer bearing 
the Gospel brought the savages of Acoma, may be examined 
today in the church and convent of San José, standing on the 
rock with a dignity and grandeur unsurpassed in this country 
and rarely equaled in any. How did this zealous missioner 
build this mighty house of God? The soil of the heights is poor 
and thin, barely sustaining superficial vegetation and entirely 
lacking clay for the adobe, or sun-baked brick, and the timber 
needed for a church which is one hundred and fifty feet long, 
about one-third as wide and forty feet high. Every pound of 
clay, every foot of timber was carried on the backs of men 
from the plain below up a steep, circuitous hidden path where 
the slightest misstep meant a horrible death on the crags. The 
timbers used for the rafters are nearly fifty feet in length and 
were cut from the great forests beyond the San Mateo moun- 
tains—and dragged through the valley by the Indians, who in 
that remote day were without the services of the faithful burro 
or the sturdy horse. How they brought them up the four hun- 
dred feet to the summit of the rock, no one today can explain. 
The modern pilgrim to San José de Acoma finds it arduous to 
steady his own weight unencumbered by luggage. The ages 
have been asking how the stones of the Pyramids were lifted 
into place. The labor which built San José de Acoma was 
equally stupendous, equally patient and fraught with more 
appalling danger. 

A wise Roman Pontiff invoked the guarding care of the 
Foster-father in a special manner over the temporal needs of the 
Church. The devout Catholic deems him the saint par excel- 
lence to adjust all material difficulties. Thus St. Joseph con- 
tinues from heaven the work which he performed so cour- 
ageously, yet humbly, on earth. But where in all Christen- 
dom do we find a nation whose proud profession was rapine 
and slaughter, singling out the peaceful and home-loving 
spouse of Mary as its tutelary, and rallying its martial forces in 
his name? Have not the warlike nations always chosen saints 
of more dashing exploits whether real, like those of St. Sebas- 
tian, St. George, St. Theodore or imaginary like the attributes 
given to St. James and to St. Mark? So great, however, was the 
magic which clothed the tongue of Fray Juan that these blood- 
stained warriors of the Rock saw in San José a true pro- 
tector. Gently their spiritual father led their thoughts from 
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excursions on the plains to rob and kill, to the building of bet- 
ter homes and the laying up of larger stores for the winter; 
and then, gradually and tenderly as St. Francis could have 
done, to that miracle of love and labor, the church and con- 
vent on the Rock. 

When the great church was almost completed, Fray Juan 
dedicated it to the glory of God under the protection of St. 
Joseph, and then he set out for the City of Mexico to get relics 
of the saints and such works of art as the custodian of the Fran- 
ciscans would bestow. He went, as he had come, alone, save 
for a guide across the valleys to the capital of Sante Fé, and 
then with the guide down the established trail due south to 
the river. From thence his way was comparatively without dan- 
ger. Months later he returned, bringing on a small white horse a 
painting on canvas representing St. Joseph carrying the Divine 
Child, both in full figure. It was, as every worthy historian 
who has studied the subject confirms, the gift of Charles IL, in 
token of the appreciation which that monarch felt for Fray 
Juan Ramirez and the work he had accomplished among the 
savages for God and for Spain. On that return journey, Fray 
Juan stopped at the Pueblo of the Lagunas, then without a 
spiritual head, for he could no more neglect an opportunity 
to preach God to the Indians than would St. Francis in his 
stead. The visit was destined to play a large part in the futur 
of both Pueblos. 

In good season, the shepherd returned to his flock on the 
dizzy heights and the painting of the saint was hung behind 
the high altar with grand ceremonial. It was considered the 
greatest of tribal treasures. When the Fray, worn with years 
of service and privation, felt his end approaching, he called his 
children and with his parting breath exhorted them to remain 
faithful to God and to put their trust in San José. They laid 
him to rest in their cemetery, the most wonderful one under 
the sun today, just as San José is the most wonderful church, 
considered from many viewpoints. For the soil, as before 
stated, was not of sufficient depth to bury the dead, and as the 
Fray had taught them dust to dust was the divine command, 
they built a wall of stone, forty-five feet high inclosing a square 
of two hundred feet, of easy approach to the church. Bagful 
by bagful they brought up earth from below and filled in that 
storm-swept terrace, to be consecrated ground for their people 
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during all time. Here Fray Juan Ramirez found sepulchre and 
surely, appraised in the spiritual sense, this world contains 
none more costly. 

Fray Juan came to the Rock in 1629, eight years after the 
Pilgrims landed at their rock and five years before the Ark and 
the Dove anchored at St. Mary’s. He is thus chronologically 
entitled to high rank.among the permanent shepherds of souls 
who brought the truth to the aborigines. But to understand the 
stupendous nature of his triumph among the Quéres, we must 
read backward among the adventures of the Spanish con- 
quistadores and must study anew the beautiful parable of the 
wolf of Gubbio. 

Fray Marcos Niza, the first adventurer of the Cross to en- 
ter the confines of what is now the United States, came in 1539 
and heard from his guides of the mighty City of the Sky, 
Acoma, called by the natives, Ahucas. But he made no attempt 
to reach it, and to Alvarado belongs the honor of. having first 
set foot on its heights. He was honorably received and remained 
for two days the guest of the warriors. They gave him food 
and guides to point out the best trails northward. Forty years 
later came Espejo with a band of followers, and he, too, was 
hospitably welcomed, fed and provided with scouts to see the 
explorers safely across the treacherous desert. But these men 
were only birds of passage, as the Indians well knew, seeking 
richer treasure afar. 

But in 1598, Onate crossed the Rio Grande at El Paso del 
Norte, with hosts of warriors, with women and priests and 
raised the flag of Spain over all the country and claimed it as 
his own. This was quite another matter. The Quéres in coun- 
cil agreed they had foes enough already in the nomad tribes, 
and they plotted, in secret, the destruction of the new enemy, 
the Spaniards. Ofiate passed through pueblo after pueblo, re- 
ceiving no opposition of moment, and finally he and a choice 
selection of soldiers came to the foot of the Rock. Invited to 
scale the heights and confer with the: chiefs, he did so, but 
clothed in armor and armed to the teeth. He was an expert In- 
dian fighter. He and his followers were to be led into one of the 
rock houses, on the plea of finding an easier path to descend. 
and here they were to be butchered at leisure. But Ofiate re- 
mained above, sternly on guard, the sun streaming on his armor, 
and his good Damascus blades so awed the chiefs that he was 
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custodian had assigned to the province of the Quéres, was not 
permitted by the Captain-General to throw his life away among 
those menacing savages. Scarcely a week after Ofiate’s depar- 
ture, young Juan de Zaldivar arrived. He had hoped to join 
forces with the main expedition. He and his fifty soldiers were 
invited to the Rock. Suspecting nothing, they were assaulted 
and all but four killed. These preferred leaping over the cliff 
to the fearful knives of the savages. 

When news of the outrage reached the Captain-General, 
he was not ohly furiously angry but he faced a serious 
dilemma. If he permitted the treachery to go unpunished, his 
prestige in his new possessions was gone. Yet he had seen 
with his own eyes, that the Rock of Acoma was in the military 
sense well-nigh unassailable. In his tiny capital, St. Gabriel 
de los Espagnols, the second city founded in the United States— ~ 
St. Augustine, in Florida, being the first—the commander faced 
many difficulties among the Pueblos whose chiefs had pro- 
fessed friendship. So he willingly ceded to Vincente de 
Zaldivar, brother of the murdered Juan, the task of punishing 
the assassins. Perhaps in some distant age the war of the Rock 
will find a Homer. It is an epic grand and sombre: the march 
of the commander of Ofate’s little army, a few soldiers 
with ridiculous flintlocks, others with swords and lances, 
some in battered mail and some protected with jackets of 
quilted cotton. The artillery comprised a single gun roped 
on the back of a horse. It was a twelve days’ tramp from San 
Gabriel to this Gibraltar of the mesa. 

In the middle of a brilliant afternoon the soldiers halted near 
the Rock. The Quéres knew from their runners that the Span- 
iards were coming and they awaited them, reénforced by the 
Navajos. The notary who makes so brave a figure in all the 
records of the conquistadores, stepped from the ranks, blew a 
mighty blast from his trumpet, and in a tremendous voice read 
the formal summons to surrender in the name of the King of 
Spain. The reply was a volley of stones and a storm of arrows, 
and then began the bloodiest and most memorable battle ever 
waged on the soil of New Mexico. There were almost three 
thousand Indians in the stronghold of Acoma when the battle 
began. Three days later when the old men came from the 
huts to plead for mercy, all their best warriors gone, there 
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remained a bare six hundred, many of them women and chil- 
dren. A terrible punishment inflicted by Vincente de Zaldivar 
for the treachery which killed his brother. The details are so 
gory that they make painful reading. The commander con- 
quered the rock in the military sense, but he left behind sullen, 
bitter enemies, hating all the world and by all the world hated. 
Fray Juan’s victory was altogether different. 

Now, Fray Juan having read the story of the wolf as he 
had read most avidly everything whicly pertained to his be- 
loved founder, St. Francis, began to see the Quéres of Acoma 
from the standpoint of the hunted beast of Gubbio. Here, he 
argued with his superior in Santa Fé, for San Gabriel had been 
abandoned, were poor savages to whom not a word of the Gos- 
pel had ever been preached. Fray Juan de Rosas, had not ap- 
proached nearer to the perch of the Quéres, than he was that 
day when Ofate ascended the heights. Those who were ap- 
pointed to the mission later, remembering the terrible deed of 
Vincente de Zaldivar, were not courageous enough to face the 
revengeful tribe. The Quéres, according to Fray Juan, believed 
they were defending their rights when they killed Juan de 
Zaldivar, for to them, poor souls, the true difference between 
right and wrong had never been expounded. It may be sur- 
mised that the superior blessed the insistent Juan with a sad 
heart when he.went forth alone with his ¢rucifix to ascend the 
Rock, and that mentally his name was added to the list of 
Franciscan martyrs rolling up in the new world. 

Spring was breaking on the world when Fray Juan after 
his lonely tramp with an Indian guide, first beheld the Rock. 
Tradition places the date within two days of the equinox, on 
the very day on which the Universal Church rejoices that its 
watchful guardian is enthroned in glory, March 19th. Runners 
from the mesa had scaled Acoma, and an angry group stood on 
the edge armed with stones and arrows as they had been when 
Vincente had led his hosts. The Fray might well have drawn 
back under the shelter of the overhanging ledge and stealthily 
crept away.in the night, had not one of those wonders hap- 
pened in his behalf, which are so frequently recorded in the 
lives of saintly pioneers. A young girl standing near the cliff, 
startled by the shouts of her people, lost her balance and 
plunged down the awful heights. She fell, not upon the crags 
but, by a blessed dispensation of Providence, upon a mound 
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of soft white sand such as the winds of the desert pile up cease- 
lessly against the Rock, and rolled unharmed almost to the 
feet of the crouching missioner. Very tenderly he soothed 
her fright and then led her out in full view of the howling 
populace. A mighty shout rent the air but it was not of execra- 
tion. The damsel was the daughter of a chief, and the stranger, 
surely not of the race of Ofate and the Zaldivars, was a good 
wizard, who had arrived just in time to raise her from the dead. 
A runner was sent down to bid the missioner ascend to the 
chiefs. He went up holding his crucifix and chanting the Mag- 
nificat, as he duly recorded in the message sent back by the 
guide to the anxious governor and his brother Franciscans in 
Santa Fé. 

Reading again the fruitful story of Gubbio in juxtaposition 
with the spiritual tactics of Fray Juan on the Rock of Acoma, 
it becomes plain that it was an excellent thing for the reputa- 
tion of the wolf that he died before St. Francis. The intrepid 
pastor of the Quéres passed away in the forty-first year of his 
mission and was laid to rest in that most wonderful of all 
God’s acres. Then Fray Luca Maldonaldo came to serve in 
his stead. But the advent of Fray Luca had nothing super- 
natural about it, and the church and convent being already 
finished, he had but little to hold the interest and zeal of his 
restless flock. The Quéres began to wander again on the mesa 
and, being idle and somewhat discontented, the old story re- 
peated itself and they fell into mischief. A crafty conspirator 
from San Juan aroused their old vengeful feelings against the 
Spaniards and against the Fray, whom, he declared, was not a 
good wizard as was Fray Juan who had brought them San José, 
but a spy who would deliver them over to the pale face. So 
Fray Luca received the martyr’s crown which should by all 
tokens have been bestowed on his predecessor. The great 
church was burned and destroyed as much as possible in the 
time left before the Indians took the warpath. 

But St. Joseph with the Blessed Child in his arms hung un- 
harmed behind the altar and Fray Juan rested in the church- 
yard, two matters which had powerful influence in bringing 
about the speedy repentance of the tribe. 

They drank deep of blood, it is true, and cast off in a 
night the pious customs of nearly fifty years. But all was well 
with them in the end, as their beloved father had predicted, 
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if they held, as they did, their fealty to good San José. The 
elders of the tribe counseled peace with the Spaniards, and an 
immediate return to their rock and restoration of the church. 
When in response to their prayers and promises, another mis- 
sioner was sent, they received him as truly repentant children. 
It was their only revolt, though they were sorely tempted by 
Navajo and Apache and apostates from neighboring prov- 
inces. In the second great Pueblo rebellion of 1728, the first 
being in 1680, the chiefs of Acoma threatened to throw from 
the precipice the runners who brought news of it, if they did 
not depart at once with their sedition. 

So the Quéres clung to their rock as they had, except for 
brief intervals for many hundreds of years. Archeologists in 
a broad way suggest that the stone huts which Alvarado de- 
scribes in 1540 had probably existed three hundred years 
previous and had been inhabited by the same sturdy race. Con- 
sidering how little it has changed since the first Spaniard set 
foot on those precipices, it may have been six hundred years or 
even a thousand, previous to the coming of the Spaniards, that 
the Quéres took possession of these domiciles formed by 
erosion in the dry clear atmosphere of the desert. 

In the eighteenth century the Quéres, now thoroughly do- 
mestic and converted to the holy Faith, grew to be the most 
conservative and opulent of the Pueblo tribes. They had been 
given a great state paper by Cruzate, Governor of New Mexico, 
when the rebellion began in 1680, confirming their ancient 
title to the rock and the fertile valley for ten miles beyond. 
Their flocks spread on the mesa and their corn and other 
grain grew well by the ditches and their tribe increased in 
power and numbers, just as Fray Juan had foretold, if they 
remained true to God and remembered San José. Their rever- 
ence for the picture grew with the years. Did they desire rain, 
they fasted and prayed before it and their prayer was heard. 
Did the Navajos or Apaches threaten, a fast and season of 
prayer brought the menace to nought. The sick were cured 
and all tribal disputes adjusted after a serious Caton 
with San José behind the altar. 

The fame of the miracle-picture of Acoma grew in the 
pueblos and many were the pilgrimages to the rock. Especially 
from the Lagunas whom, as we have seen, Fray Juan had vis- 
ited and to whom he had exhibited, for their reverence, the 
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treasure which made Acoma so prosperous. Once when ill for- 
tune came, the Lagunas requested that the picture be loaned to 
them. When at the end of three months, the delegates were 
sent by Fray Mariana from Acoma to bring back San José, the 
Lagunas insolently turned them away and told them, that if the 
Quéres wanted the holy picture, they would have to come with 
their warriors and take it. 

Then began a series of sorties—of stratagems on the part 
of the Quéres, always frustrated by the Lagunas. After a 
time the latter began to think the treasure was theirs by right, 
and it was counted among their tribal riches. 

Seventy-five years rolled by, the Lagunas watching; the 
Quéres waiting. Then Phil Kearney came over the mountains 
and a new political order began. An enterprising land agent 
endeavored to eject the tribe from its rock and the acres of fer- 
tile valley. The chiefs, by the advice of their priest, ap- 
pealed to the new government, representing that they had come 
under the dominion of the United States as a free people; that 
they had existed for many hundred years with their public 
officials and permanent form of government and, moreover, 
they produced the state paper of Cruzate confirming their 
rights to the patrimony. It is good to record that the case 
being heard in both upper and lower courts of the territory of 
New Mexico the Judge, Kirby Benedict, confirmed their title 
to the grant of the Spanish King, and extended to them the 
citizenship which they claimed. 

This success to which their priest had contributed in so 
large a measure, no doubt guided the Quéres to the momentous 
decision of appealing to the same kind white father, Judge 
Benedict, to obtain the return of the miracle-working picture of 
San José. This case which also went through both territorial 
courts, and is unique in the legal annals of the United States, 
is known as the Pueblo of Acoma vs. the Pueblo of Laguna, 
and was filed in the second Judicial District of New Mexico in 
1857. Judge Benedict, after hearing the testimony which 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Acoma, despite the frantic 
efforts of the defendant, gave a verdict for the Rock. The 
Lagunas who were exceedingly civilized, indeed, by this time 
appealed to the higher court. Meantime a tremendous mass of 
evidence was collected by both tribes, depositions from Madrid 
and from old Mexico figuring in the array of documents. But 
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again Judge Benedict decided for the Rock, and his verdict is 
so fair, so broad in every sense, it is worthy of reproduction. 





Having closed our view of the merits of this case, we may 
be indulged in reflecting, that of the highly interesting 
causes we have had to conduct and determine during the 
present session, this is the second in which this Pueblo has 
been the party complainant. One keenly touched the reli- 
gious affection of these children of the. Rock of Acoma. 
They had been deprived by their neighboring Pueblo of 
Laguna of the likeness in full painting of their patron and 
guardian, San José. However much the philosopher or more 
enlightened Christian may smile at the simple faith of these 
people in their supposed immediate and entire guardianship 
of their pueblo by the saint, to them it was a Pillar of Fire 
by night and a Pillar of Cloud by day, the withdrawal of 
whose light and shade crushed the hopes of these sons of 
Montezuma and left them victims to doubt, to gloom and 
to fear. The cherished object of the veneration of their 

? long lines of ancestors, the court permanently restores, and 
by this decree confirms to them and throws around them 
the shield of the law’s protection of their religious love, piety 
and confidence. In the other case, the title that Spain had 
given these people, confirming to them the possession and 
ownership of their land and the rock on which they have 
so long lived, was repudiated by those who claim to come 
of a superior race, and means were taken to use extortion 
and other unjust measures against this inoffensive peo- 
ple. Itis gratifying to be the judicial agents through which 
an object of their faith and devotion, as well as the vener- 
able manuscript through which is established their right to 
their soil, are restored to them in safety, and they are con- 
firmed in the possession of their territory and picture for 
all time. 


Both pueblos became bankrupt in paying the lawyers’ fees, 
but surely St. Joseph has never received a like tribute. 
The ancient picture, so faded that one must follow carefully 
the many descriptions which were presented at court, to dis- 
cern the outlines of the figures, still hangs behind the high 
altar, the most revered of all miracle-pictures of which 
the Indians have knowledge. The mighty church stands 
on the Rock as grandly as when the high towers were added 
as a finishing touch, the most marvelous of all the mission 
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churches of the desert. It is one of the few which have with- 
stood the storms of time. It served as the model for the New 
Mexican Buildings of the Panama expositions at San Francisco 
and at San Diego, and more recently it has furnished a splendid 
inspiration to the artists and archeologists who have erected 
the New Museum and Auditorium of St. Francis at Santa Fé. 

Acoma holds its great feast not in March, as it should occur, 
but in September when Fray Juan returned bringing the holy 
picture. St. Stephen’s day it was, the second, and no more 
picturesque religious ceremony can be viewed in the new 
world. From early morning processions come across the mesa, 
some are Acomans who dwell afar and return for the feast, 
many are strangers from other pueblos. A chief of the 
Rock heads the line on a small white horse. The pilgrims are 
welcomed at the base and led to the Rock, the man on the 
horse receiving special homage. All enter the church, even the 
horse, and he is guided right to the railing of the altar. This 
because Fray Juan who went away on foot returned on a small 
white horse bearing the miraculous picture. Then a solemn 
High Mass is sung, the horse according to eyewitnesses bearing 
himself with as much piety and composure as any of the 
Quéres. Truly the Foster-father cannot see on earth a more 
marvelous church or more devoted children than at San José 
de Acoma. 























ACADIA. 


(RECONSTRUCTION OF A LOST CHAPTER OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY.*) 


BY MARGARET P. HAYNE, M.A. 


a9) ONGFELLOW’S Evangeline has probably done 
4] more than any history to bring the story of the 
unfortunate Acadians before the reading public. 
There are few school children who do not know 
the famous poem, and most of us can recall the 
picture it gives of the Acadian village of Grand Pré at sunset, 
with its thatched roofed, gabled houses where the bright cos- 
tumed women sat spinning the flax; with its happy, care free 
children leaving their play to crowd about the parish priest 
for his blessing; with its laborers turning cheerfully home from 
the field as the Angelus bells tolled softly in the deepening 
twilight. 







Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers— 

Dwelt in the fear of God and of man. Alike were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics, 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 


This little world of faith and innocent happiness was not 
to be a lasting one. The province of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, as 
the English called it, was finally, after several struggles be- 
tween France and England for its possession, definitely ceded 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The Acadians, 
being French and of a religion contrary to that dominant in 
Great Britain, were looked upon with suspicion by their new 
masters during the almost continuous trouble between the two 
great Powers. Finally, the presence of the Acadians, because 
of their French blood and natural French sympathies, was 
deemed too dangerous for the welfare of England and the Eng- 
lish colonies in the New World, and in 1755 six thousand 


1Acadie: reconstitution d’un chapitre perdu de Uhistoire d’Amérique. By 
Edouard Richard, with introduction and appendices by Henri d’Arles. Marlier. 
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Acadians were condemned to be exiled from their homes and 
scattered among the various English colonies. 

The wholesale deportation of a happy and prosperous peo- 
ple, families separated one from another, torn from their 
homes and condemned to perpetual banishment, was con- 
doned as a military necessity. It makes a dark page in British 
colonial history; but the records have always been incomplete 
in the case. Before 1869, the chief writers on the subject were 
Raynal, Haliburton, and Rameau. Thomas Haliburton’s His- 
torical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia, published in 
1829, is the earliest general history of the province, but is 
based on very slight knowledge of the sources. He was, how- 
ever, very sympathetic to the cause of the Acadians and writes: 
“T can discern a great rascality in this affair; nothing justifies 
the deportation of the Acadians according to the documents 
that remain.” In 1869 the Legislature of Nova Scotia ordered 
the publication of a volumeof Archives with a man for editor 
by the name of Thomas B. Akins. In the assembling and choice 
of documents to make up this volume the greatest partiality was 
shown, and to many it showed an ill-disguised purpose of re- 
uniting everything of a nature to justify the deportation of the 
Acadians. Mr. Akins evidently hoped to turn public sentiment 
against the unfortunate colonists, hoping, as Edouard Richard 
says, “that it (the volume of Archives) would be the arsenal 
where one would come to get weapons, knowing well that few 
historians would give themselves the trouble to pursue their 
investigations further.” 

Richard feels that because of the prominence given these 
one-sided documents, writers since that time have been unfair 
in their discussions of the Acadian problem, and have come to 
look upon the deportation as one of the stern necessities of 
war. As Edward Everett Hale says: “It was a harsh act but it 
seemed to be an act necessary for self-preservation. Doubt- 
less it is no more to be justified than is the slaying of many 
times six thousand in a great battle but on the whole, not much 
more brutal and inhuman.” The same writer further re- 
marks: “The Acadians were many of them secret enemies, 
and as a people they would not give the necessary assurance 
of being trustworthy friends.” Such is more or less the opinion 
of Parkman, and in fact since 1869 it has come to be the one 
commonly accepted by English and American writers. 
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Acadie—The Reconstruction of a Lost Chapter in Ameri- 
can History, recently given to the world by Henri d’Arles, is 
not a new work but a revision of an old one. Many years ago 
Edouard Richard, lawyer, philosopher and Acadian patriot, 
wrote the original manuscript as a tribute to his dearly loved 
people, but it was never published, owing to his unexpected 
death. During Richard’s lifetime, an excellent English version 
was made from the unpublished French original by Father 
Drummond, S.J. This, however, being only a translation, could 
not adequately express the spirit of the original. It was not 
until 1913 that d’Arles was able to locate the French original, 
and after revising, correcting and annotating it, he has given it 
to the public, “thus creating a patriotic and national work dear 
to the Acadians and to all who possess a French soul, reproduc- 
ing the text of the magnificent and powerful pleading where 
the iniquity of the treatment to which our fathers were sub- 
jected is presented to us with a startling clearness.” 

M. d’Arles had of necessity to make many corrections, for 
Richard was somewhat lacking both in patience and accuracy. 
His spirit loved large horizons and he was not used to the min- 
ute methods of research which characterize the modern school 
of historical investigators. He was too fond of quoting from 
memory and his references often lacked clearness. He wrote 
at white heat and failed to revise and, as a result, his sentences 
were often muddled and his thoughts repeated and confused. 
Richard’s great claim to be remembered is as the special 
pleader of the Acadian cause. His life-long ambition 
was to defend the cause of his ancestors judicially and vic- 
toriously and to combat, with historical facts, the accusing 
documents piled high in the Archives of Nova Scotia by the 
prejudiced industry of Mr. Akins. On beginning his study, he 
found the papers in the Archives relating to the most impor- 
tant part of the history of the Acadians, had been either carried 
away or destroyed or simply lost. This fact had already been 
observed by an American author, Philip Smith, in his work 
Acadia—A Lost Chapter in American History, published in 
1884. A happy chance put in Richard’s way fragments of 
papers which threw light, if not on the secret details of this his- 
tory, at least on the main lines and principal parts. Of very 
great assistance to him were the papers of Andrew Brown, 
Professor of Rhetoric at the University of Edinburgh, who lived 
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in Halifax from 1787 to 1795, and collected much material 
relating to the history of the province. This was published by 
the Nova Scotia Historical Society and the Canada Fran- 
cais of Quebec. Mr. Brown’s original papers are in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum. 

In Acadia Edouard Richard has treated that particular 
period of Acadian history beginning in 1710, one hundred years 
after the founding of Port Royal by the French, and ending in 
1755, the year of the deportations. That the reader may have 
a better understanding of the subject, he gives a brief sketch 
of Acadia under the French dominion. In 1604 the Sieur de 
Monts, patron and friend of Champlain, was in charge of the 
first colonizing venture of the French in the New World, and 
entered the Annapolis Basin in May, with about one hundred 
and fifty colonists, consisting of Frenchmen from all ranks in 
life. The place where they landed was named Port Royal and 
was destined to play in Acadian history a réle similar to that 
of Quebec in New France. “It was at Port Royal that adven- 
turers were to set on foot expeditions against New England, 
and it was against Port Royal that the attacks of the English 
against the French were to be directed. It was thus a field 
suitable both for attack and defence. It did not matter 
whether the two nations, England and France, were at peace or 
war.” Any excuse was sufficient to start the blaze of hostilities. 
Later, special hostility existed between the Acadians and the 
people of Boston. 

In 1613 Port Royal was besieged and taken by the English, 
only to be returned to France by the Treaty of St. Germain-en 
Laye in 1632. In Cromwell’s time the country fell into the 
hands of the English and was again restored to France by the 
Treaty of Breda in 1667. Then followed peace for a time, dur- 
ing which period the country prospered; in 1685 there were 
nearly one thousand inhabitants. The colonists were a sim- 
ple, sturdy type of people, mostly petty farmers, devoted to 
their homes, to the King of France, and with the most intense 
loyalty to the faith of their ancestors. They reclaimed the rich 
marsh lands along the water, building dikes to shut out the 
tides. “In the winter they were engaged in cutting timber and 
wood for fuel and fencing, and in hunting; the women in card- 
ing, spinning and weaving wool, flax, and hemp, of which their 
country furnished an abundance; these, with furs from bears, 
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beavers, foxes, otters, and martens, gave them not only com- 
fortable, but in some cases handsome clothing.”* They had 
herds of cattle; every man of property was a farmer. Their 
gardens were filled with all kinds of pot herbs and vegetables, 
and fruit trees brought over from France. 

Richard says that it was the custom of France to found 
colonies with enthusiasm, only to abandon them to their own 
resources a few years afterwards; and this was true of Acadia. 
The Home Government felt no interest in them and did not 
wish to spend the necessary money to protect them from their 
English enemies. One million alone of the thirty millions 
squandered on the rock of Louisburg, would have sufficed to 
send enough people to Acadia to assure its permanent posses- 
sion to France. During the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was constant warfare and bloody raiding between 
the English and Acadians who were utterly unaided by the 
French Government. A brief period of quiet came with the 
Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, until in 1702 Queen Anne declared 
war against France and Spain, and Port Royal was besieged. In 
spite of the desperate appeals of Subercase, its governor, to 
the French Government, no assistance could be obtained. Two 
violent attacks of the British were beaten off in 1707; a special 
expedition under Colonel Nicholson landed three years later 
and finally starved the harassed garrison of Port Royal into 
submission, there being only three hundred defenders against 
three thousand four hundred besiegers. Finally, by the Treaty 
of Utrecht ‘the whole colony of Acadia was ceded to Great 
Britain. 

By the terms of the treaty, Article XIV., it was stated that 
the Acadians were to have the privilege of leaving the country, 
carrying their household goods and possessions within the 
period of one year after the signing of the peace. Those of the 
inhabitants, however, who wished to remain and become sub- 
jects of the King of England were to enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion, in so far as the laws of Great Britain permitted 
it. A few months later Queen Anne wrote a letter to Governor 
Nicholson saying that it was her will that the Acadians who 
wished to remain under the British Government should be 
guaranteed full possessions of their lands and inheritances, 
and that those of them who preferred to leave the country 


2 Public Archives Canada, Brown Collection, M-651a, 171. 
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to settle elsewhere should have permission to sell their prop- 
erty and household effects. 

These terms on the face seem most reasonable and all that 
could be desired; but they were never carried out in fairness. 
For a period of seventeen years after the treaty every possible 
artifice and trick was employed to prevent the Acadians from 
leaving the country as had been agreed, and to force them to 
take an absolute oath of allegiance to the British Crown. This 
part of Acadian history had never been perfectly presented 
until Edouard Richard did so. As a result there has been 
a feeling on the part of students of the Acadian deportation 
that, after all, the sentence of banishment was deserved, and 
that in refusing to take the oath to England, they had displayed 
- an unreasonable stubbornness which drew upon them a 
merited fate. This belief, as has been already said, is largely 
due to the one-sided collection of documents compiled in the 
Archives of Nova Scotia by Thomas Akins in 1869, which has 
become the main source and authority of all subsequent 
writers, such as Hannay, in 1879, and Smith and Park- 
man in 1884. Richard establishes by means of documents not 
included in the Nova Scotian Archives, that it was the almost 
unanimous intention of the Acadians to leave the country after 
the Treaty of Utrecht; that they notified the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, etc., of their intention to do so, but that he forbade 
them to leave upon the pretext that Governor Nicholson was 
absent; that the latter, on being appealed to, by the French 
Governor of Louisburg, promised at first to allow the departure 
but finally refused, saying that he must first advise with Queen 
Anne concerning the matter. This, in spite of her letter grant- 
ing the Acadians full permission to leave and dispose of their 
goods, which was in his possession. 

The Acadians were then more bent on departing than 
ever. They asked leave to embark in English vessels, but this 
was denied; permission to depart on French transports was 
denied them also. They attempted to construct vessels of their 
own, but after trying in vain to equip them at Louisburg and 
at Boston, finally had to endure the confiscation of these ships. 
The papers proving these facts have always been in existence 
—the correspondence between Port Royal and Louisburg in 
which the French governor interceded on behalf of the 
Acadians, meetings, consultations, requests and orders, proving 
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the good faith of the colonists and their willingness to live up 
to the terms of the treaty and depart in peace from the 
country. 

The zealous Akins has not only omitted these papers ih his 
collection of documents on the subject, but has also done his 
utmost to make it appear that the Acadians made no effort to 
depart but lingered on under the name of “ French Neutrals,” 
hindering and annoying the English and aiding the cause of 
France whenever they were able. 

Two years went by after the signing of the treaty, and 
the Acadians were unable to get away; the new Governor Caul- 
field gave the order to the people that they must take the pre- 
scribed oath of allegiance to King George; the Acadians of the 
region of Minas replied that there was no reason for them to 
take the oath as they intended to leave the country at the 
earliest possible opportunity. This reply is found in London 
in the Colonial Archives of Nova Scotia; in the Akins collec- 
tion only the commané to take the oath is found, and no men- 
tion is made of the answer. In 1717 a new Governor, Doucette, 
tried to have them submit to the oath but they were still re- 
solved to depart, which resolve the English still stubbornly 
resisted. Finally, disheartened by the failure of their efforts, 
they consented to take a conditional oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign authority on condition that their civil and religious 
rights should be safeguarded; that they should never be asked 
to take up arms against the French, their brothers, or the In- 
dians, their allies; The tribe of Indians known as the Micmacs 
had been particular friends and allies of the Acadians since 
the dawn of their history. : 

The fact was the Acadians were too valuable to the Eng- 
lish at that time to be allowed to leave the country. There 
were practically no English in Nova Scotia then outside of the 
officers of the administration and the guard of the forts. If the 
Acadians left, who was to cultivate the ground and prevent 
the country from going to pieces? Their friendship with the 
Indians held dangerous enemies in check who would 
otherwise have overrun the colony and overwhelmed 
the handful of English. Furthermore, if they should 
go and reside elsewhere, they would naturally go among the 
French, their own people, and would prove a dangerous and 
valuable reénforcement to the ever-present enemy of Great 
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Britain. It therefore was the thoroughly determined policy of 
the British Government and the governors sent to Nova Scotia 
to insist on the oath of allegiance, and to prevent the de- 
parture of the inhabitants at all costs. In 1720 another order 
was made to the Acadians to take an absolute oath of fealty; 
they could depart if they chose, but, if so, they were forbidden 
either to sell or to carry away their property. Their reply to 
this was that even so they would depart, and at once, if allowed 
to. The Archives of Nova Scotia under the chastening hand of 
Akins do not contain a single document on the Acadian mat- 
ter between 1722 and 1725. Their departure was still forbidden 
the Acadians, and in 1725 Governor Armstrong employed force 
to oblige them to take the oath; delegates who attempted to plead 
with him were thrown in prison. All his efforts to enforce 
absolute allegiance were unavailing, and all he could obtain 
from the Acadians was their willingness to take the con- 
ditional oath with the reserves before mentioned. 

The long and short of the matter was that, in 1729, the 
Acadians finally subscribed to an oath which they believed to 
contain the desired exemptions: that they should never be 
forced to take up arms against the French or the Indians. On 
examination of the paper it is found to be without the exemp- 
tion as the condition of their remaining in the country. Rich- 
ard thinks the colonists, who were very unlearned, most of 
them being unable to read or write, contented themselves with 
verbal assurances on the part of Governor Phillips, and were 
hoodwinked into signing an absolute oath with no exemptions; 
Haliburton thinks these eagerly wished for exemptions were 
written on a piece of paper detachable from the main docu- 
ment, which the authorities afterwards removed, because he 
feels that the Acadians were not so simple as to be wanting in 
the first principles of prudence. 

Again, for a period of fifteen years, between 1725 and 1740, 
Richard remarks that not a single note on the part of the 
Acadians or their priests appears in the Archives of Nova 
Scotia, although there is a great volume of complaints against 
them, some of which he believes to have been altered. There 
is ample evidence that on the outbreak of war between France 
and England in 1744, when Acadia was four times invaded and 
Annapolis three times besieged, only the faithful and strict 
neutrality of the inhabitants saved the day for England, Had 
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the simple farmers yielded to resentment at their treatment 
and desire for revenge, Nova Scotia would have again become 
’ a French province. 

Meanwhile the Acadians’ old enemies in New England were 
to be heard from. In 1746, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts 
submitted a plan to the authorities in London, whereby a de- 
termined effort was to be made to convert the Acadians to 
Protestantism; Protestant English were to be planted among 
them as a wholesome example, and were to be awarded the 
lands of the Acadians on which to make their homes. Park- 
man, who is decidedly biased against the Acadians and against 
their religion, speaks approvingly of these efforts of Shirley, 
saying that “the influences most dangerous to British rule did 
not proceed from love of France or sympathy of race, but from 
the power of religion over a simple and ignorant people,” 
although he admits that the British had only very rarely had 
to remove or reprimand a priest for disloyalty. “A priest had 
occasionally been warned, suspended or removed.”* Shirley 
proposed that, as a measure of urgent necessity, all the 
priests should be expelled from the province. 

Parkman states that the most dangerous “ of these clerical 
agitators” was Abbé Le Loutre, missionary to the Acadians’ 
old friends, the Micmacs, and after 1753 Vicar General of 
Acadia. Parkman calls him a most violent zealot, “ detesting 
the English and restrained neither by pity nor scruple from 
using threats of damnation and the Micmac tomahawk to 
frighten the Acadians into doing his bidding.” Richard likens 
this portrait of Le Loutre to a caricature, drawn in the most 
exaggerated style. As to his immense egoism of which 
he is accused by Parkman, Richard says that no man 
who abandons home, friends and country to pass his life in 
wild, unknown forests, among cruel and treacherous bar- 
barians, risking all for his Faith and the love of God can be 
said to possess “ an immense egoism.” He feels, however, that 
Le Loutre may have been indiscreet and thus irritated the 
British authorities against the Acadians; but Dr. J. E. Prince, 
in a lecture read at the University Laval, in Quebec, in 1909, 
will not concede this. He says that after studying the 
documents on the subject, Le Loutre seems anything but a 
malicious agitator, and that there is no proof. whatever against 


* Half Century of Conflict, v. 2, p. 195. 
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him. He further adds: “ Would to God that the Acadians had 
had more like Le Loutre to govern them. It would be too 
long to recount the evil treatment to which the Acadians and 
their admirable missionaries were subjected.” 

It was now the intention of England to strengthen her- 
self in Nova Scotia by establishing settlements of her own peo- 
ple. In 1749, Edward Cornwallis came over to be governor, 
with a fleet of transports carrying over. twenty-five hundred 
colonists, men, women, and children. Many officers and dis- 
banded soldiers came with the colonists; and the foundations 
of a new town, Halifax, were laid, which was to be a military 
stronghold, a naval base, and the seat of England’s govern- 
ment in Nova Scotia. A concentrated effort was made in 
Europe by the British Lords of Trade to induce English, French 
and German Protestants to come to settle in Nova Scotia, in 
order that the Acadian Catholic population might be neutra- 
lized and assimilated. These efforts, however, failed of suc- 
cess. Cornwallis had instructions from the British Govern- 
ment to proclaim that the Acadians must take the oath of 
allegiance within three months. . Trade between the French 
settlements.and Acadia was forbidden. “No episcopal juris- 
diction might be exercised in the province—a mandate in- 
tended to shut out the Bishop of Quebec. Every facility was to 
be given for the education of Acadian children in Protestant 
schools. Those who embraced Protestantism were to be con- © 
firmed in their lands, free from quitrent for a period of ten- 
years.” * 

Cornwallis met with determined opposition from the 
Acadians in his efforts to enforce this high-handed policy. In 
vain he threatened confiscation of their goods. They still were 
thoroughly determined not to take the absolute oath. Seeing 
that it was useless, he wrote home to England that it was un- 
wise to press them further, that he could use the colonists to 
advantage until new settlers arrived from Great Britain, and 
that when they came he would enforce the oath strictly and 
confiscate the property of all who did not subscribe to it. The 
Acadians, patient and peaceable as they were, were now thor- 
oughly determined to leave the province, and by 1750, eight 
hundred Acadians had escaped through the forts and taken 
refuge on Ile St. Jean. | 


* Canadian Archives Report, 1905—Appendix C, vii., p. 50—quoted in The Acad 
Eziles by Arthur Doughty. 
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The man finally responsible for the deportation of the 
Acadians was Lawrence, who came over to be governor in 1753. 
The keynote of his policy was that the Acadians must either 
subscribe to the oath of allegiance to the British Crown, with- 
out any reservations whatsoever, or leave the country. As 
matters stood, most of the Acadians had refused to take the 
unreserved oath, but the inconsistent part was that the British 
Government refused to allow them to depart. War was about 
to open again between England and France in the long, drawn 
out Seven Years’ War which ended with the final expulsion of 
France from the New World. Shirley, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the old enemy of the Acadians, wrote feelingly to 
Lawrence on the subject of driving the French out of Nova 
Scotia. Fear, jealousy, and above all cupidity combined to 
bring the day of the great wandering upon the unfortunate 
Acadians; and yet to. read the correspondence of Lawrence, 
one would imagine that the expulsion of the Acadians from 
their homes was one of the most glorious pages of England’s 
colonial exploits in North America. 

It is a question whether the final deportation was carried 
out on the authority and knowledge of the Home Government. 
Richard says that it was the act of Lawrence and his Council 
and that the British Government had*nothing to do with it. 
Dr. Prince disagrees with him, feeling that where two great 
powers were in a death grip for the colonial supremacy of the 
New World, with the two cabinets at London and Paris follow- 
~ ing with breathless interest events in this New World, no such 
important project as the wholesale expulsion of a people would 
be concealed from the central authorities by governors who re- 
ceived their instructions directly from the Crown. 

The orders for the expulsion were given on the last day of 
July, 1755, after a meeting of the Halifax Council. Lawrence 
ordered the deportation to be acted on simultaneously in the 
different parts of the province, and entrusted the different dis- 
tricts to various officers to carry out his instructions. No dis- 
tinction was made between those Acadians who had con- 
sistly refused to take any oath and those who had complied 
completely with all requirements, and had been recognized by 
the Council as British subjects. All Acadians were to go, re- 
gardless of age, sex or condition in life. One of the officers, 
Colonel Monckton, was instructed by Lawrence to use some 
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stratagem to get the young men and heads of families into his 
power and detain them until the arrival of the transports which 
were to carry them away. In the meanwhile he was advised 
to destroy all the adjacent villages and “use every method to 
distress as much as can be those who may be tempted to con- 
ceal themselves in the woods.” The adult males were then 
summoned to Fort Cumberland and informed that the Coun- 
cil had declared them rebels on account of their misdeeds; 
“that their lands and chattels were forfeited to the Crown,” 
and that they were prisoners until they could be banished. Ex- 
peditions of officers and men were sent over Nova Scotia to 
burn all villages they came across, and take all prisoners whom 
they met. Everywhere English soldiers, torches in hand, laid 
waste the homes of the Acadians while pillage and loot were 
the order of the day. The transports finally arrived, and a 
fleet left for the South carrying nine hundred and sixty Acadian 
exiles to the wilds of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Richard accuses Parkman of most unfair partiality in his 
account of the deportations; the latter has sought to white- 
wash Lawrence by failing to quote the barbarous orders issued 
by him to Colonel Monckton. In his letter to Monckton of the 
eighth of August, Lawrence further instructs him: “ You will 
make every possible effort to starve out those who attempt to 
conceal themselves in the woods.” And in truth, coming down 
to modern times, does not the letter of Lawrence to Murray, 
another officer, remind one strikingly of the commands issued 
to Prussian officers on their invasion of Belgium? “If the in- 
habitants conduct themselves badly, you will punish them 
at your discretion; in the case there should be any attempt to 
injure or molest the troops of His Majesty, either by the sav- 
ages or by others, you have received my orders to punish those 
in the vicinity where the offence has been committed, an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, in a word, a life for a life.” 

Truly history repeats itself. The letter to Murray was 
omitted by Francis Parkman in his history, and he would have 
us think that the deportations were carried out with humanity. 
The scene which took place at Grand Pré has been pictured 
to us in Evangeline; Colonel Winslow there summoned the 
people to appear before him at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
no excuse being accepted; and there in the church which was 
part of their lives, where they had experienced the great joys 
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and sorrows of their lives, was read to them the proclamation 
condemning them to exile and forfeiting their lands and tene- 
ments, their cattle and livestock to the Crown. Being held 
prisoners, they were not allowed to communicate with their 
families until Col. Winslow allowed a few, for which the 
others were held responsible, to break the news to them. There 
was a great delay in the arrival of transports, but finally they 
came and the heartbroken procession of men and women were 
divided among the different boats. Some of the vessels had 
sailing orders for Maryland, some for Pennsylvania. To com- 
plete the work, Winslow destroyed the villages, burning them 
to the ground. A nation had gone into exile: 


Exile without an end, and without an example in story, 

Far asunder on separate coasts the Acadians landed; 

Scattered were they like flakes of snow, when the wind from the 
northeast 

Strikes aslant from the fogs that darken the banks of Newfound- 
land. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city. 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas. 


The English Lords of Trade complimented Lawrence on 
his work, and considered it most excellently managed. The 
correspondence between the officers engaged in the work of 
deportation, which is quoted in Richard’s work, is coarse and 
cynical, treating it all as good sport. Colonel Winslow, being 
lodged in the presbytery, was congratulated. “It is to be hoped 
that you will discharge becomingly the office of a priest,” writes 
one of them. After all, these blackguards must not be taker 
seriously. Richard concludes by saying: “Their jocose 
references to the Holy Scripture were not meant to be ‘ profes- 
sions of piety’ and therefore do not rise even to the dignity of 
hypocrisy, which is after all an indirect homage to genuine 
virtue.” 

The expulsion of the Acadians was a great crime com- 
mitted against a virtuous people; and in refusing to live up to 
her agreement in regard to the treatment of the Acadians made 
by her at the Treaty of Utrecht, in deceiving them for years, in 
persecuting their Faith, in tricking them with false promises 
and finally destroying their homes and driving them into the 
lifelong misery of exile, England will always stand guilty at the 
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Bar of Nations. Edouard Richard has done good work in un- 
masking the studied attempts to whitewash the matter by 
casting aspersions on the loyalty and good faith of the 
Acadians, and by suppressing and omitting important docu- 
ments giving their side to the accusations brought against them. 
He has shown the unbelievable knavery of Akins in his com- 
pilation of the papers in the Archives of Nova Scotia; he has 
proven, in spite of Francis Parkman, the cynical cruelty of 
Lawrence. It is no wonder, therefore, that an Acadian jour- 
nalist said on reading Richard’s work: “This book is our 
resurrection.” “Happy are the people who have no history;” 
but Edouard Richard felt that to the descendants of the 
Acadian exiles, these sad memories might recall the worth 
and excellence of their forefathers, whose patience under suf- 
fering, whose unswerving faith and homely virtues have won 
them a never-to-be-forgotten place in the history of small and 
persecuted nations. 


CUR DEUS HOMO. 
BY TERENCE KING, S.J. 
O CuHiLp Divine, 


What wish was Thine 
Our garb of painful flesh to wear? 


Though Lord of all 
In Heaven’s hall, 
No maiden-mother had I there. 














PADRE GILFILLAN. 
BY MAY FEEHAN. 


= wi GREAT shock of red, red hair; a long body be- 

yi neath covers tightly pulled across the bed in 
approved hospital fashion; a face that I could 
not see hidden in the hollow of an arm which 
terminated in the biggest hand that I have ever 
seen. Such was my first glimpse of Padre Gilfillan. 

It was Lieutenant Carstairs,’in the next bed, who en- 
lightened me; “little Carstairs,” as later we nurses by com- 
mon consent affectionately called him. Until my arrival that 
morning at the hospital, there had been only four nurses in 
the ward; women, most of them, past their first youth and with 
a motherly affection for these youngsters which they were un- 
able to show. A successful nurse must be sympathetic, yes, 
but not too tender hearted. 

As I brushed his hair and put on the finishing touches in- 
cidental to his morning toilet, Lieutenant Carstairs gave me the 
news of the ward. 

“You don’t know who he is?” he soked incredulously, 
“ don’t know Padre Gilfillan? ” 

“ Oh, I see,” he smiled his forgiveness, “you are*the new 
nurse. Of course he is not a priest, nor is his name Padre Gil- 
fillan. Littlejohn, or something of that sort, I believe it was, 
but we changed it. Fancy a chap of that size with such a name; 
it just wouldn’t do. I believe I originated it. He reminded 
me of a priest of the same name whom we met while on a 
walking trip in Ireland the summer before the War began. A 
big man, but better looking than this fellow here and decidedly 
more genial. We were not of the same religious beliefs—Shef- 
field, in the third bed down there, is a Methodist, and I am an 
Episcopalian, but that made no difference to any one of us and 
we had a fine trip. 

_ “No, Littlejohn did not like the change of name a bit, even 
swore some; but we soon stopped that because this priest was a 
good friend of ours and we told Littlejohn he’d have to be- 
have himself and be an honor to the family name. He’s a queer 
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sort, infernally unfriendly, but he saved our lives, you know, 
and we're no end grateful and proud of him; would like to 
show our appreciation, but even I can’t get him to talk.” Which 
modest assertion favored less of conceit than would appear, for 
little Carstairs was one of those fortunate persons blessed with 
that irresistible something called charm. 

“The nurses have tried to draw him out,” my patient en- 
larged his story, delighted at having found an interested lis- 
tener. “If a man will not tell his troubles, his love affairs and 
his whole past history to a nurse, if he can get her to listen, 
well—!” and the eloquent silence which followed made fur- 
ther comment unnecessary. 

I looked across at the red, red head, and the long figure. 
So this was the man of whose heroism I had heard. Big and 
strong and powerful, he had saved the lives of his three com- 
rades. When crawling back badly wounded himself, he had 
come on the three, desperately hurt and huddled in a water- 
filled shell-hole. Left alone he probably would have made our 
lines in safety, but the others, unable to stand long, would have 
fallen into the water and perished miserably. Between flashes 
he managed to carry them, one by one, to a hole some yards 
away; gave them first aid, found two dry places where he laid 
Lieutenant Sheffield and Sergeant Maude, then held little Car- 
stairs, the lightest in weight of the three, out of the water until 
help came hours afterwards. And they had been so badly 
wounded. Of the four, Lieutenant Sheffield would be the only 
one to return to the front; the other two whose wounds ren- 
dered them unfit for further war service were to be invalided 
home and Padre Gilfillan’s case was doubtful. 

“That splendid body of his could overcome all the rest, 
but it’s the heart,” Dr. Roybet told me. “The others were just 
wounded, taken care of by this big fellow, but the strain on the 
heart, already overtaxed by nature, trying to make up for loss 
of blood and vitality has been too much. How he managed to 
carry them, badly wounded as he was, I do not know.” 

Adamant, indeed, was Padre Gilfillan to all attempts to 
break down his reserve but being endowed, happily, with a 
quality of sympathy that usually won out in time, I made him 
my special care. I really liked him and snatched precious min- 
utes from my sleep time to make him comfortable; so it was 
during one of these times, when the lights were about to be 
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dimmed for the night, and the wounded boys, tired out from 
the long day, were dropping off to sleep, that Padre Gilfillan 
told me his story—at least as much of it as we were ever to 
know. Of his position in life and his former connections, we 
were never to learn, nor were we to know the reason for such 
secrecy, but that there was anything dishonorable in that 
secrecy, I refuse to believe. 

His mother—well, she never had been married! “ Thought 
she was, though, until two years after the wedding,” he added 
hastily. When Padre Gilfillan was fourteen, she died—a brave 
pathetic little soul, one judged from the story. His father he 
had never known. “But don’t tell the boys,” he begged, and 
I promised to keep his secret, sensing something of the agony 
of mind that this sensitive man had been under all these years. 
By sheer force of will he had succeeded in getting an education 
of a sort, and through merit and the fact that promotion comes 
quickly in these days of war, he had worked up to his present 
position in the army. One point in particular in connection 
with his story remains with me: his intense love for his mother. 

“It’s childish,” he told me pathetically, “ but, do you know, 
I am afraid that my mother may not know me if I do get to 
heaven; may not find me in all that crowd up there. I was just 
a little shaver when she died, and now I’ve changed to this big, 
hulking son of a gun—” 

“Nonsense,” I interrupted, adopting a stern tone to hide 
the tremor in my voice and my shocked amusement at his 
language. “Trust a mother to know her own if he were gray 
haired. And don’t you realize that heaven is a place of perfect 
happiness, how could you or your mother be happy under any 
other conditions? ” 

He squeezed my hand gratefully. “You’re awfully good. 
I never could talk about these things before,” and he smiled 
up at me as I helped him turn over on his good side and made 
him comfortable for the night. Then I hurried from the ward 
for my much needed rest, turning deaf ears to sibilant hists and 
whispers of “I say, Miss Warren, please tuck my back in.” I 
was what is known as easy in the ward. 

And so under the relief, perhaps, of having shared his 
secret, the infectious gayety of little Carstairs and the devotion 
of the other two whose lives he had saved, Padre Gilfillan un- 
bent and grew in friendliness, cheerfulness and a certain love- 
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ableness that made the big fellow the favorite of the ward. We 
all liked him, doctors, nurses, everyone stopped to say a few 
words in passing and, once touched, Padre Gilfillan’s starved 
heart responded and loved everyone in return. 

The day he was decorated amid the intense excitement of 
” the ward, proved to be the culmination of his happiness, as well 
as too much for his stoicism, for after the General had gone, as 
I went up softly with a soothing drink, fearful of the effect on 
a weak heart of such departure from routine, it was to find 
three boys, little Carstairs nearly out of his bed, and the other 
two, now able to be up for a time each day, standing by, dis- 
tressed and embarrassed, while in their midst, face down, lay 
Padre Gilfillan shaking with sobs. And I, the hardened one of 
three years of horrors, inured, I thought, to every form of suf- 
fering, to the intense dismay of the three offering clumsy sym- 
pathy, joined in the weeping. Fortunately the humor of the 
scene soon struck us, and even Padre Gilfillan added his voice 
to the laughter that followed. 

And so, all went well in our little world; our boys improv- 
ing, even Padre Gilfillan, to Dr. Roybet’s amazement, grow- 
ing stronger each day. “For my sake, go slow, old man,” lit- 
tle Carstairs implored, as, wrapped in robes and blankets, 
Padre Gilfillan was allowed to sit up for a few hours. 

“ First thing you know, Miss Warren, here, will run and tell 
Dr. Martin, Dr. Martin will run and tell Dr. Roybet, and to- 
gether they will run and tell the directeur-général. You'll be 
shipped off to a convalescent hospital with a lot of chaps you 
don’t know. We four must hold together just as long as we 
can, so crawl back into bed, old top, be a good fellow and wait 
for me. Miss Warren does not know her business getting you 
up this soon. Why, if it hadn’t been for Dr. Roybet she would 
have had me sitting up the second day I came in here.” 

Which libel was considered quite a joke as it passed down 
the ward, for the difficulty lies in keeping these boys in bed 
once they begin to mend. 

The desire for home caused many a fight for life that other- 
wise would have been a losing game, but when the trip to 
Blighty was discussed in happy tones from bed to bed, Padre 
Gilfillan lay subdued and silent under the covers. For him, 
it was evident, there would be no glorious homecoming. Just 
as the others received their packages and their letters, to Padre 
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Gilfillan nothing came and he appeared to look for nothing. 
This greatly worried little Carstairs, whose bed, on certain 
days, resembled Christmas morning, piled high, as it was, with 
letters and boxes of all description, so with my connivance and 
the aid of his faithful assistants, Sheffield and Maude, a box 
was made up, a wonderful box, and when mail time came, three 
heads propped up on elbows and three pair of bright eyes ex- 
citedly watched its reception from three near-by beds. 

At first Padre Gilfillan refused the package, but the name 
on the box being convincing, he opened. The idea that he was 
being made the recipient of charity caused his anger to rise 
and I, realizing the temper hidden beneath that placid exterior 
and fearful of what he might do or say, hurried to him. I doubt 
if he had ever received such a talking to as he did that day, but 
my words bore fruit, for as I left him a low “ thank you, fel- 
lows,” was called across the beds, and mail time afterwards 
proved as interesting to Padre Gilfillan as to the others. He 
even enjoyed extracts from Carstairs’ letters, and great was his 
pleasure the day little Cecily Carstairs wrote to him. 

She was only ten, but her letters were quaint and amusing, 
and were passed around to be read by all in the ward. The 
answering of them took much time, for every man sent a mes- 
sage, and Padre Gilfillan’s comments on the doings of the ward, 
his comical drawings of her numerous friends there and the 
importance he attached to the necessity of immediate answer, 
surely brought great joy to a little maid in England who was 
doing her bit to make the big fellow happy. Lady Carstairs, 
too, had written, a loving letter full of gratitude for saving the 
life of her boy and inviting Padre Gilfillan to make his home 
at Elton House for so long as he should care to remain. But as 
I watched him when this was under discussion, I wondered just 
what Padre Gilfillan intended to do. Of one thing I was cer- 
tain: he would not live at Elton House. Foolishly magnifying 
the tragedy of his birth, he had brooded over it until he had 
become obsessed, while the three, bless them, were wholly un- 
conscious of his origin and liked him for the man he was. 

And then came the tragedy that was the cause of so much 
misery and of so much unnecessary suffering. Just a Hun 
aéroplane, in passing, playfully dropped a bomb on the roof 
marked with the big red cross that sheltered our wounded. The 
explosion killed several, our good Dr. Roybet among them, and 
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from the fire which followed, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the patients were carried out, though everyone, doctors, 
nurses, stretcher bearers, even convalescent patients, proved 
heroes. I was off duty at the time, having gone to the little 
ruined village near-by, but when I saw the cloud of smoke in 
the sky my heart sank, and as I neared the place and saw the 
wrecked buildings I feared the worst. 

“Everyone out,” a nurse told me, “ though some are badly 
burned. Padre Gilfillan? Yes, he is one of them. Saved lit- 
tle Carstairs again. They were hemmed in by the flames, but 
he bundled him in a blanket and carried him out. He’s badly _ 
off,” she called back to me as she hurried away. 

Later, in a hospital further on I found them. Padre Gil- 
fillan engulfed in bandages, bravely trying to smile, though 
his eyes with their expression of terrible suffering belied that 
smile, and by his side, pitiful in his grief, little Carstairs keep- 
ing vigil. It was only by promising to take his place that I man- 
aged to put him to bed where, under the influence of a sedative, 
Miss Wilson reported him quiet, though sobbing in his sleep. 
The doctor held out no hope, “Heart’s just about given 
out,” he said. “We can’t tell, of course; he may live a few 
days, but I think he will sleep off quietly, perhaps very soon.” 
And the good man seemingly hardened to suffering, went off 
violently using his handkerchief. 

As I slipped into the chair beside the bed, Padre Gilfillan 
put out his hand and held mine tight. He spoke with difficulty, 
but as nothing mattered now, I let him talk. 

“It’s best this way,” he said, “and I’m glad to go. You 
see,” he explained, “ I’ve been happy here, never knew what it 
was to be happy, never was so happy before; and I’m not their 
kind. Oh, I know,” he added hastily, as I attempted to remon- 
strate, “ they would always be the same. Carstairs, here, could 
not be any different, and I’d bank on the other two, but it’s my- 
self. I haven’t been brought up as the others have, haven’t gone 
with the same people and I never could get on with their grand 
friends. No, it is better as it is; I’d be uncomfortable 
and I’d make Carstairs unhappy because of that. We have 
talked it over; not that part of it, but this—I am to be buried 
in the Carstairs family lot when it can be arranged, and on the 
stone they'll put ‘ Padre Gilfillan,’ nothing more. You see,” he 
explained artlessly, “I like it that way. J. C. Littlejohn would 
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mean nothing to any of the fellows but, now, if they pass by 
and see a stone with ‘ Padre Gilfillan’ engraved on it, they'll 
stop and laugh and say, ‘ Well, well, and so old Padre Gilfillan 
is buried here!’ And Carstairs will bring his boy sometime, 
for he’ll marry. of course, and perhaps the kid will be learning 
to spell and he’ll pick out the letters and say, ‘ Why, daddy, it’s 
a priest!’ and I can see Carstairs smile that funny smile of his 
as he tells him, ‘No, son, not a priest; just a big red-headed 
son of a gun!’ And Maude and Sheffield will bring their lit- 
tle girls, perhaps, dressed all in white with blue bows in their 
hair. And some of the other chaps will come on Sundays when 
people go such places. I am to lay right beside Carstairs; he is 
to send for a lawyer tomorrow and arrange it in his will—so 
near that I can reach over and say, ‘ Tag, you’re it,’ so Carstairs 
puts it.” 

Then as the Chaplain came into the room, I left him, as 
comfortable as possible under the circumstances, with that 
brave smile on his face and the medal on his breast gleaming 
dully under the dim night light. 

And toward early morning when the ward was very quiet 
and no one was about, Padre Gilfillan slipped out to Blighty. 
To that great Blighty from whose shore no soldier returns; 
where were waiting a compassionate Christ and His loving 
Mother, and quite near, we may be sure, that other mother, 
who, with that curious something known to mothers, knew 
her boy, though he had grown from a little shaver to a big, 
hulking son of a gun! 















































Hew Books. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA: ITS GOVERN- 
MENT AND ITS POLITICS. By Edward Porritt. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. $1.50. 

The first half of this volume tells of the struggle for “ re- 
sponsible government” in British North America and the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion Government. The latter part of the 
book is an account of the distribution of power among the differ- 
ent branches of government and an explanation of the actual 
workings of Dominion and Provincial governments. 

The two outstanding events in Canadian political history of 
the past century are the rebellion of 1837 and the confederation 
of 1867. Like our own revolutionary struggle in its beginnings, 
the rebellion of 1837 was not an effort to overthrow British author- 
ity but rather an attempt to bring to an end the vicious system of 
oligarchic and corrupt government existing in Lower and Upper 
Canada. The “dreary period” lasting from 1812 to 1840 “ fur- 
nished abundant proof that British statesmen had not learned the 
lesson of 1776-1783, and were not disposed to learn it until forced 
to do so by the rebellions of 1837.” “When concessions were 
made to the reformers of Upper and Lower Canada they were 
grudging and inadequate.” 

Growing out of the rebellion came the legislative union of 
1840. This was an attempt, by throwing the two provinces to- 
gether under the control of one legislative body, to prevent the 
French-Canadian majority in Quebec from attaining political con- 
trol there. Although Lower Canada had at the time a larger popu- 
lation than Upper Canada, they were given equal representation in 
the legislature. The British minority in Lower Canada voting 
with the British of Upper Canada were expected to keep the whole 
legislature safely British. 

Relatively few persons in British North America in 1867 had 
any positive interest in the establishment of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The consolidation of the Maritime and United Prov- 
inces and British Columbia took place because that seemed to be 
the best way out of a disagreeable situation. Upper Canada had by 
1867 become considerably more populous than Lower Canada, and 
was irritated because of the equal representation in the legislature 
enjoyed by Lower Canada since the union. A reform in repre- 
sentation was demanded. Lower Canada on the other hand felt 
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that an injury had been done to her at the time of the union and 
she was now disposed to insist on retaining the representation in 
the legislature which she possessed. 

In the meantime the American peril loomed large. It was 
feared that the United States would help itself to the Western 
lands of British North America, and so British statesmen were 
friendly to the idea of a larger Canadian union which would in- 
clude all of British North America. 

It is interesting to note that the Canadians would have called 
the new government the “ Kingdom of Canada,” but British in- 
fluence toned it down to the “ Dominion of Canada” in order not 
to irritate American susceptibilities unnecessarily. 

The author is a British journalist of liberal politics who has. 
for several years resided in the United States. The story is well 
told; and its reading would no doubt furnish inspiration to British 
statesmen of today as well as to other lovers of representative in- 
stitutions. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Charles Phineas 
Sherman, D.C.L. Boston: The Boston Book Co. Three 
volumes. $13.00. 

Professor Sherman of Yale has written a most thorough 
and scholarly account of the history and development of Roman 
law, bringing out clearly its influence upon the laws of modern 
nations. It is a work designed to meet the requirements of the 
jurist, the publicist, the historian and the theologian—a work 
invaluable both to the law student and the law teacher. 

Volume I. is an historical introduction to the development of 
modern law, beginning with the genesis of Roman law as a local 
city law. It describes its evolution into a body of legal principles 
fit to regulate the world, sets forth its establishment as a world 
law, and concludes with an account of the universal descent or 
reception of the civil law into modern law. 

Volume II. contains the principles of the civil law, more 
especially private law, arranged systematically in the order of a 
code, and illustrated by means of its survivals in Anglo-American 
law and the modern codes. 

Volume III. contains Roman and modern guides to the sub- 
jects of the entire work, an exhaustive bibliography of Roman 
law, and a good index. 

Professor Sherman is a strong advocate of the study of Roman 
law, and has no patience with those superficial students who say 
it is of no use in the legal profession. He shows clearly that the 
Roman law is by no means dead—it survives in new, twentieth 
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century garments of various patterns such as the Roman-German 
law, the Roman-French law, and the Roman-English law. It 
ought to be studied, moreover, with a view to the betterment of 
our American law, which in so many respects—particularly by its 
lack of codification—is greatly inferior to other modern legal 
systems. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. By David Saville Muzzey, Ph.D. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

In a modest but well-written preface the author of this work 
disclaims any purpose of attempting to add an “ original con- 
tribution ” to the mass of literature on Thomas Jefferson and his 
times. His book does, however, correct some unfounded notions 
concerning the third President. 

When the first Continental Congress assembled, September 
5, 1774, in Philadelphia, Jefferson had completed in his own State 
a useful apprenticeship for the tasks awaiting him. Thenceforth, 
for five and thirty years, he constantly and ably devoted himself 
to the public welfare. This is the part of his career that is best 
known, but even before that time he had done worthy deeds and 
had meditated things of greater note. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to treat either his authorship of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Magna Charta of democracy, or the reform of the Vir- 
ginia Code. It was his desire that with other achievements there be 
engraved on his monument the fact that he was the author of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom. In relating the his- 
tory of those eventful years it has been the custom to criticize 
Jefferson as war governor of his State. As the subject is treated 
by Dr. Muzzey, however, and his examination of this matter ap- 
pears to the reviewer fully to justify the conduct of Jefferson, there 
is not much with which even an advocate of a strong government 
could find fault. In any estimate of this statesman, the political, 
the sectional, and the religious influences have often colored the 
conclusions of authors. Until there are other canons of historical 
criticism than those which now prevail, we shall not have anything 
like a definite picture of Thomas Jefferson. 

Professor Muzzey makes it clear that Jefferson did not return 
from France infected by the “frenzy of Jacobinism,” for the 
very good reason that there were at that time no Jacobins in 
France. He believes that Jefferson’s attitude toward kings was 
due to the influence of Patrick Henry, Thomas Paine and the 
English Parliamentary leaders of the Puritan ascendency rather 
than to a reading of Rousseau. < is hinted that Jefferson’s return 
to America was hastened by a desire to have his daughters once 
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more amongst American companions, “especially as the elder, 
Martha, had expressed the desire to take the veil and spend her 
life in a French convent.” If more was not accomplished for 
American trade during his five years’ residence in Paris, the fault 
was not Jefferson’s, but rather a consequence of the troubled place 
and time in which fate had placed him. 

The author carefully examines the question of Jefferson’ s 
loyalty to his colleagues in the Cabinet and to his chief. To us 
it appears difficult successfully to defend the whole conduct of 
Jefferson while a member of Washington’s official family. As to 
his administrative acts after the Republican revolution of 1800, 
it appears to be impossible altogether to acquit him of the charge 
of insincerity, for the system which he condemned under Wash- 
ington and Adams did not appear so hideous when he himself 
had become President. But, perhaps, he thought with Emerson 
that consistency is the vice of little minds, and he therefore 
hearkened to the admonitions of wisdom. Dr. Muzzey’s book in- 
cludes an interesting section on Jefferson as an expansionist. 

By many readers the struggle for neutrality in the war be- 
tween France and England, which became acute during Jefferson’s 
second term, is the part of his career that is most difficult to 
approve. His good fortune, which had been fairly constant, for- 
sook him soon after the splendid success of his second election. A 
concise and entertaining chapter, “ Jefferson In Retirement,” com- 
pletes this interesting volume. From a consideration of the Jeffer- 
sonian studies which have hitherto appeared, one is forced to the 

conclusion that there are some facts yet to be discovered concern- 
ing this great American democrat. The world is just beginning 
to know of Thomas Jefferson something more than his name. In 
a library of American history the volume of Dr. Muzzey deserves 
a place. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY. By W. L. Mackenzie King. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

“ The existing attitude of capital and labor toward each other 
is too largely one of mistrust born of fear. If industry is to serve 
humanity, this attitude must be changed to one of trust inspired 
by faith.” 

In these, the opening words of the introduction to the volume 
before us, Mr. King summarizes both the evil and the remedy, as 
he sees them. His object is “ to point the way to a change of atti- 
tude in industrial relations, and to suggest means whereby a new 
spirit may be made to permeate industry through the application 
of principles tried by time and tested by experience.” His estimate 
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of conditions and his proposals of reform are based upon some 
three years investigation of industrial relations, and a comprehen- 
sive study of the literature in this field. While he undertook the 
work at the initiation of the Rockefeller Foundation, he publishes 
the book on his own responsibility. Those who have been 
suspicious of any industrial study fathered by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, as well as those who have looked upon Mr. King as a 
cleverly disguised agent of capitalistic autocracy, will be agree- 
ably surprised to find that his analysis of industrial conflicts and 
unrest, places more blame upon the employers than upon the wage 
earners, and that his proposals for reform admit, as true, the 
greater part of labor’s complaints against present conditions, and 
include a fairly thorough programme of social reconstruction. 

The book contains twelve chapters which deal principally 
with industrial and international unrest; the human aspect of 
industry; the parties to industry; the basis of reconstruction; the 
underlying principles of peace, work and health; and representa- 
tion and government in industry. The author is in favor of the 
legal minimum wage; social insurance against sickness, accidents, 
unemployment and old age; systems of scientific management and 
profit sharing which give adequate benefits to labor, instead of, as 
is generally the case at present, being devices for exploiting labor 
in the interest of capital; copartnership and codperation; all the 
essential features of genuine trade-unionism; and the represen- 
tation of both labor and the public in the management of indus- 
try. Space is wanting for a detailed presentation or discussion 
of these or any other of the many vital topics treated in the 
volume. The interested reader is referred to the book itself, with 
the observation that it carries conclusive evidence of the fact that 
the men who are best acquainted with our industrial conditions 
and tendencies realize that the day of capitalistic autocracy is gone 
forever. 


CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE. By Amy Lowell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

In passing through the pages of Miss Lowell’s latest book, 
the casual reader may be pardoned if he wonders, as Jeffrey did of 
Macaulay, where “she picked up that style.” But the poet has 
anticipated one’s marveling, and makes an explanation in the 
preface informing the reader that she has adapted the device of a 
French poet to English speech. Knowing this, one reads her work 
with less uneasiness as to whether it is prose, poetry or poetic 
prose, or neither, or both. She herself calls it “ polyphonic prose.” 
There are four poems in the volume, entitled in order, Sea Blue 
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and Blood Red, Guns as Keys: and the Great Gate Swings, 
Hedge Island, and The Bronze Horses. They are all his- 
torical, telling the stories respectively of the achievements of 
Lord Nelson, of the modernization of Japan, of the various phases 
of English life as seen by the personified hedges, of the vicissitudes 
of Nero’s bronze horses, Truly there is the stuff of poetry in these 
themes, and Miss Lowell handles her material in a rather re- 
markable manner. , She is a realist, but also a romanticist, as her 
work will disclose; she is objective, but also subjective. Without 
further seeking to analyze her merits, we may say that she is a 
poet, for she can transmute beauty into rhythmic form. There are 
critics, no doubt, who will look upon Can Grande’s Castle as one 
of the three or four best expressions of poetry of the year that has 
past. It is, indeed, a striking volume in many ways. But if the 
poet has an ambition to win the genuine enthusiasm of all poetry 
lovers, she will strive to cultivate more carefully the art of selec- 
tion. It will be difficult for any poet to expect Catholic readers to 
react with a lively joyance to ill-considered playfulness about 
things holy, or to accept innuendo of false sacramental doctrine 
as the clever thing, be the satire ever so gentle, or the example of 
bad scholarship not more frequent than once. There is, indeed, so 
much to be admired in the art of Miss Lowell, that it would be a 
pity if devout Catholics could not enjoy her future poetry without 
reservation; as it would also be a misfortune if the judicious in- 
dividuals of every faith could not read her works without being 
asked to contemplate the non videnda of life. It is possible that 
the poet will satisfy us all in her future work. We hope so, and 
she can if she so wishes. The gift of reticence plus the gift of the 
Muses equals genius. It is plain arithmetic, and we feel that Miss 
Lowell can do the sum. 


SAFE AND UNSAFE DEMOCRACY: A COMMENTARY ON 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE AMERICAN COM- 
MONWEALTHS. By Henry Ware Jones. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 

In the words of the author, the object of this book is “to 
set forth the fundamental and detail falsity of the partisan party 
system of administration now in use; to show the impossibility 
of producing the intended results of American self-government by 
the use of that system; and to outline a logical system of politi- 
cal administration.” In his very earnest effort to attain this mani- 
fold object, Mr. Jones has produced thousands upon thousands of 
words. The discussion is painfully minute, diffuse, and to a great 
extent irrelevant. The remedy proposed for the evils of partisan 
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party government is an enormously increased control of admin- 
istration by the masses of the electors. It is not convincing. 


LIGHT AND MIST. A Book of Lyrics by Katharine Adams. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Co. $1.00. : 

Seldom has a volume been more veraciously labeled than this, 
for the quiet glow of tempered light and the quiet, obscure en- 
velopment of mist alternate throughout Miss Adams’ pages. The 
light is evident in all such direct impressions as Color, or The 
Hunt, in the one arresting fragment of free-verse, London, and 
in the reaching out toward peace of A Star Lit Hour. The 
mist may be taken to include all that is a little trite, a little pretty, 
a little vague in the verses. Refinement of thought and expression 
and sincerity of feeling are perhaps the most characteristic notes 
of this tasteful little book. 


THE SACRED BEETLE AND OTHERS. By J. Henri Fabre. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60. 

Genius is a magician. It can fashion dazzling, starry crea- 
tions out of the most hopeless materials. Swift could write finely 
on a broomstick; Berkeley descanting on the virtues of tar-water, 
could hymn the harmonies of the universe; and Fabre excites our 
interest, if not our sympathy, in the most repellent and loathsome 
insects. The details are at times decidedly unpoetical, but the 
unerring taste of the biographer deprives them of offence. 

The high literary character of Fabre’s writing cannot be too 
much insisted on. His aim was to be understood, to avoid tech- 
nical terms as far as possible, and to make the world at large in- 
terested in the puny creatures, whose life-story he had probed so 
thoroughly. In addition to his literary gifts, which won the ad- 
miration of Maeterlinck, he was an observer and experimenter be- 
yond compare, so that he forced nature to disclose her secrets to 
him. One of his biographers says of him: “He placed the in- 
sects under the necessity of performing actions entirely new to 
them .. . he insinuated himself into their existences, and almost 
made himself a creator in his own way.” 

These gifts appear in profusion in the present volume, which 
deals with the Sacred Beetle and its congeners, the broad-necked 
Scarab, the Spanish Copris and others. Fabre describes what in- 
comparable scavengers nature finds in these creatures; for the 
very refuse from which the mammals have drawn apparently all 
the nutriment, is a feast of Apicius to them. He explains also the 
minute and wonderful precautions taken by the beetles for the 
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laying of their eggs, and for the proper feeding of the larve; he 
shows how the larve are able to protect themselves against acci- 
dents and enemies. Instinct is a perfect artist, a faultless archi- 
tect, an admirable altruist within its own narrow limits; but 
change the conditions or vary the problem in the slightest way, 
and the faculty becomes absolutely powerless. This was one of 
the reasons why the eminent entomologist could never accept the 
theories of the evolutionist school. The present translation is, in 
its own line, a work of art. Were it not for the occasional lines of 
French poetry quoted, one would think the book was an original 
composition. 


THE DESTINIES OF THE STARS. By Svante Arrhenius, Ph.D. 
Translated by J. E. Fries. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

Under the title, The Destinies of the Stars, the distinguished 
Swedish scientist, Dr. Svante Arrhenius, the President of the 
Nobel Institute and himself the recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry some fifteen years ago, has discussed in the light of 
very recent knowledge some of the problems of the universe as 
the physical scientist may now look at them. As his translator 
suggests, it was almost to be expected that a genius of his calibre 
would not limit his interests to the infinitely small, that is chemi- 
cal atoms, but would gradually broaden it to compass the infinitely 
large astronomical details. - 

Two subjects in the book are of particular interest for the 
general reader. One is treated in the chapter called “The Mys- 
tery of the Milky Way,” the other in that on “ The Planet Mars.” 

Arrhenius’ conclusion is that the canals on Mars correspond 
to the geological dislocation fissures on the earth. He quotes An- 
toniadi that “the complicated network of straight lines is prob- 
ably illusory.” The belief that the markings on the planet are the 
product of intelligent beings is founded largely on the geometrical 
form of these indications, but further investigation has shown 
that they are very irregular in form and the appearance of the 
planet reminds one of that of the moon. The geometry is a pure 
illusion. The theory that intelligent beings exist on Mars is very 
popular, he concludes, and it will explain nearly everything but it 
explains entirely too much, “ and therefore, in fact, nothing.” 

It is always interesting to let scientists work out their own 
knowledge until they have solved the often supposedly insuper- 
able difficulties which in previous stages of their knowledge, they 
were supposed to have raised in the path of religion and conserva- 
tive philosophy. 
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THE WAR IN THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD. By Eleanor 
Franklin Egan. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
Mesopotamia will always remain in the annals of British 

history as a record of both bitter defeat and unsurpassed valiance, 
with the latter preponderating. The capitulation of General Town- 
shend at Kut was more than recompensed by the fall of Bagdad 
under General Maude. And General Maude’s death, in turn, due 
doubtless to treachery, was balanced by the constructive work of 
the British in the territory. That is the general impression one 
gets after finishing Mrs. Egan’s volume. The war in the cradle 
of the world was fought at tremendous cost, but the cradle of the 
world is richer for it, and English valor was once more justified 
in its endeavors. 

It seems strange that a woman should give us this 
splendid survey of the British in Mesopotamia, yet there are few 
genuine reporters so well equipped as she. . Experience on the 
western front schooled her for these observations and her experi- 
ences were unique. She had the unfortunate experience of know- 
ing more than anyone else the cause of General Maude’s death. . - 
For some days his guest at headquarters, she accompanied him 
one night to a native celebration. They were the only foreigners - 
present and they were given seats of honor. Two cups of coffee 
were brought them, with a pitcher of milk. Mrs. Egan drank her 
coffee black, and General Maude poured in some of the milk. Mrs. 
Egan experienced no ill effects, but within two days General Maude 
was mortally ill with cholera. While she makes no claim that the 
poison was administered in the milk, the British authorities have 
no other evidences of the cause of his death. A sad and unique 
experience—and vividly told. 

Out of the welter of war books this stands as among the most 
unusual and the best writen. Mrs. Egan is gifted with a seeing eye 
and a facile pen. She also has a sense of humor, which makes the 
volume pleasantly readable. 


COLETTE BAUDOCHE. By Maurice Barrés. Translated’ by 

Frances Wilson Huard. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

“TI am offering you here the work which I believe has best 
combined the pictures which I see when I close my eyes, and those 
I have taken from nature.” These words of dedication to Frederic 
Masson give the gist of Maurice Barrés’ novel, in which, under the 
guise of fiction, the author has written an account of the an- 
tagonism between French and German civilization in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The narrative element is of the slightest. In the ménage 
of Madame Baudoche and her daughter Colette at Metz, Mr. 
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Frederic Asmus, a young German professor, comes as boarder. 
The process of introducing Mr. Asmus to the sentiments and 
traditions of Alsace-Lorraine affords Maurice Barrés, who acts as 
impresario, scope for indulging in vivid memory-pictures of the 
environs of Metz and Nancy amid which his youth was spent. The 
partisanship of the author is responsible for an artistic flaw in 
the book. The reader, while admiring the mastery with. which 
French finesse and artistry are set over against German uncouth- 
ness, feels that, for the purpose of the story, intemperate use 
has been made of this foil, and his sympathies are some- 
what alienated from Colette because of her unceremonious flout- 
ing of Mr. Asmus’ sincere devotion. 

It is fitting that the English translation of this ardent novel 
should come from the pen of Madame Huard who has nennaned 
such signal service to France. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. By Armistead C. Gordon. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

This work is the second volume of the proposed series entitled 
“Figures frem American History.” Mr. Gordon writes enter- 
tainingly and may be suspected of being profoundly interested in 
the fortunes of the particular “ figure ” which he was requested to 
sketch. Even if no such calamity as the Civil War had inter- 
rupted the progress of the United States, Mr. Davis would have 
been a statesman worth knowing. The virtues which, in an era 
of comparative tranquillity, had aroused interest and respect and 
admiration were destined, however, to be tried on other theatres 
sand to be examined under other lights. 

Racial gifts of rhetoric and poetry do not explain Jefferson 
Davis. He had been acted upon by varied educative forces. Two 
years spent as a student of the Dominican school of St. Thomas, 
in Kentucky, were followed by a brief connection with Jefferson 
College, Mississippi. He also profited at an academy in Wilkin- 
son County by the instruction of Mr. John A; Shaw, a scholarly 
Bostonian. Later he studied at Transylvania University, and com- 
pleted his education at the United States Military Academy, from 
which, in 1828, he was graduated with credit. But what really 
made him ready and formidable in debate was the wide reading 
that followed his resignation from the army. There can be no 
doubt that he was intellectually superior to most of his colleagues 
in Congress. 

Dreaming on the principles expressed in the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, Calhoun had promoted Nullification. 
Though Davis never approved that remedy for Southern ills, he 
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would have torn up the commission which, together with his 
affections, connected him with the United States army rather than 
serve in any attempt to enforce in South Carolina the offensive 
tariff legislation of the time. In secession alone he perceived the 
true policy of the South. 

An examination of the Secession movement, though both in- 
teresting and important, cannot be undertaken in the restricted 
space of areview. The conflict grew out of the difference between 
the unwritten constitution of the American people and the writ- 
ten instrument. If the latter seemed to favor the supremacy of 
the several States, and much may be said in support of this view, 
the former tended rather to conform to the teachings of political 
science, which regards a divided sovereignty as an absurdity. 
However, it does not appear that this branch of knowledge was 
generally cultivated in the United States before 1860. Pursued 
to its logical conclusion the secession proposed by Southern 
leaders would ultimately ‘have led to anarchy. The author does 
not discuss the later secessions from the seceding States. The 
centrifugal force in politics was never better illustrated than in 
the war for Southern independence. 


THE SILENT LEGION. By J. E. Buckrose. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Buckrose once more sketches life in the English village 
of Flodmouth, now subdued and saddened by the War. Without 
any of the hysterical race-hatred or the sentimentalism that marks 
many of the war-novels, she shows very faithfully the effect of the 
great tragedy on the majority at home—‘“ the silent legion.” 
Despite the burden of their sorrows, the villagers go about their 
duties as they did in normal times. The readjustment of Mr. 
Simpson to the daily round after the death of his brother and his 
only son, and the love-affair of his daughter Barbara and a friend- 
less wounded soldier are the incidents that concrete the general 
sentiment of the village in war-time. Notwithstanding the reality 
of a few of the other characters, e. g., the intuitive Elsie and Miss 
Pelling the spinster, the novel is rather disappointing. The action 
and delineation are entirely too slight. Furthermore the book 
leaves the impression of hurried execution. In her haste Mrs. 
Buckrose has neglécted possibilities of fine characterization, at- 
mosphere and tone-quality such as one expects in a novel of Eng- 
lish rural life. It is a pity Mrs. Buckrose did not write with 
more deliberation and intimacy, for in spite of her failure to 
pause and retouch, the book has an elusive suggestion of Mrs. 
Gaskell. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS. By Booth Tarkington. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

As an aid to the interpretation of Middle Western American 
life Mr. Tarkington’s books are invaluable, and for this purpose 
The Magnificent Ambersons is of palmary importance. Not, of 
course, that Mr. Tarkington’s work is to provide the investigators 
of a hundred years hence with what are called social documents. 
His proper business is to set down, in terms of art, human life as he 
sees it, with its passionate complications, its joys and sorrows, its 
large simplicities. Not infrequently the result is extremely dis- 
tinguished. It is so here. 

The trouble with the magnificent Ambersons is their mag- 
nificence. The Major is magnificent. In their varying degrees the 
other Ambersons were magnificent. But most magnificent of all, 
and most insufferable of all, was George Amberson Minafer, the 
Major’s one grandchild and a princely terror. Nothing could be 
finer than the art with which the amazing George is presented. 
Mr. Tarkington knows George from his heart out, and builds up 
superbly his picture of the youngster’s development from the day 
he invited the Rev. Malloch Smith to go to hell, down to the 
dark hour when, lying in the hospital, broken in body and spirit 
and knowing at last how cruelly he had lacerated his mother’s 
heart and taken all joy out of her life, he asked George Morgan to 
forgive him. This is Mr. Tarkington’s finest achievement so 
far. 


FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE. By Philip Gibbs. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

Everybody who has read the daily print knows Philip Gibbs 
and the value of the service he has rendered during the fulsome 
years of the War in picturing for the world the swift moving events 
and scenes of the great conflict. One had only to read a few lines 
to feel the master touch, to know that here was a witness who did 
more than see the bare outlines of events in the theatre of war. 
There was a wealth of detail, a striking touch, a intimate charac- 
terization that made the picture real and complete and removed it 
from the pedestrianism of the newspaper article. Under the magic 
of his pen, there was revived in the dispatches the terrific clangor 
and bloodshed of battle, the utmost desolation of the devastated 
places, the whimsical bravery and utter abandon of heroic troops 
and the indescribable suffering of outraged peoples—things that 
make history, yet which few historians have been able to catch 
up and make permanent for future generations. 

All this Gibbs has done in his articles from the battle front. 
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These dispatches covering the year 1917, the blackest year in the 
whole struggle, the author has collected in the present volume. 
They form an historical document of the greatest importance, be- 
cause they embody the impression of a trained eyewitness who 
saw things as they were. Besides its value as a history, the book 
is of equal merit for its power to reconstruct the breath and life 
of the hour and minute of battle. 


























THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Susan Yellam is not precisely Mr. Vachell’s peak performance 
but it is nevertheless a charming story. It is his war-novel, and 
he dedicates it to the memory of his boy, Richard, who was cap- 
tain in the Fifth Fusiliers. Mr. Vachell knows intimately his Eng- 
lish countrymen and countrywomen and the fields and lanes of 
England. His skill in evoking their charm is not slight. 

A Catholic reviewer, however, while recognizing and acknowl- 
edging such artistic quality as this book possesses, must enter 
protest against the statement Mr. Vachell makes on page 191: 
“ Political consideration ’”—he says—“ and expediencies kept the 
Vatican silent when a voice, thundering as from Sinai, might have 
awakened millions to a realization of the issues at stake.” Mr. 
Vachell ought to know that the most learned and impartial non- 
Catholic students of contemporary history dissent vehemently 
from this »oint of view, and that many millions of people would 
resent his statement as a calumny against the Head of their 
Church. 





JAPANESE PRINTS. By John Gould Fletcher. Illustrations by 
Dorothy Pulis Lathrop. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.75. 
This daintily presented volume is composed of extremely 

slight lyrics purporting to illustrate the Japanese hokku (or short, 

symbolic ode) as practiced by the mystieal Basho. Apparently, the 
idea is to produce a vivid picture of some particular impression or 
mood—then to leave the “ universal application ” to the fancy of 
the reader. To this trusting method we have been more or less 
accustomed by professed “ Imagists” for several years: nor has 
the sum of poetic knowledge been notably increased by it. Be- 
cause, of course, it is precisely in insuring the true application— 
the authentically beautiful “ criticism of life ””—that the eternal 
worth of the poet lies. 

Mr. Fletcher’s pastel-like “ prints” are often very charming. 

Some of them seem worthy of a human and spiritual development: 

others, frankly, to the uninitiated do not! At any rate the burden 
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of proof rests obviously upon the “ printer” himself. When the 
poet devotes an entire page to a three-line fragment of wholly de- 
tached impression, he is taking the same chance as the preacher 
who considers his work done after announcing the text of his ser- 
mon. If the humble “ masses ” do not carry away the desired and 
transcendental interpretation—if, by reason of a faulty or per- 
verse imagination they conjure up something quite different, or 
nothing at all—so much the worse for them. 


BEATRICE ASHLEIGH. By F. E. Mills Young. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This well-written story describes the life of an Anglican par- 
sonage of our day, and its influence upon the agnostic heroine 
who enters it on the death of her father. She is just beginning to 
like her new and strange surroundings, when she is driven forth 
to make her own living by the proposal of her cousin, the country 
curate. The man she really loves is an English army officer, whose 
immoral conduct in India has deterred her. from accepting him. 
The impasse is solved by the World War. Her hero goes to the 
front, and, as happens in many a French war tale, his immorality 
is washed clean by his bravery under fire. He had faced death 
gladly because he had given up all hope of future happiness. In 
the end the marriage bells ring out, and the past is forgiven and 
forgotten. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By C. W. Taber. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The primary aim of this book is to place in the hands of the 
upper high school and college student a comprehensive idea of 
home economics. It is a scientific treatise on those mysteries of 
home life, so essential yet seldom mastered. It is a book that can- 
not be read. It must be studied. Its basic principle is that house- 
hold management is a profession and should be run along scientific 
lines. It explains the budget system for the home, lays down a 
number of very sensible rules concerning the family income, the 
bank account, and family financing. It contains some valuable 
information concerning the fuel problem, taxes, fire insurance, 
weights and measures and clothing. A splendid chapter gives 
rudimentary yet comprehensive ideas of the legal and business 
status of the family, explaining mortgages, wills, and the trans- 
fer of property. 

The book is a truly valuable one, because it is based on sound 
common sense and a sensible practicability. It teaches many les- 
sons that are learned otherwise only by experience—and experi- 
ence has always proved a costly teacher. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS: THE MAN AND HIS WORKS. By Henry T. 
Finck. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Naturally, there is more concerning Strauss’ music than 

his individuality in this volume. The items of a personal nature 
are meagre and not, in themselves, especially interesting. The 
critical study of the musician’s achievements is, however, exhaus- 
tive, including an analysis of Lizt’s works and their influence upon 
the younger composer of “symphonic poems” and “ programme 
music.” The author gives some space to the question of Strauss’ 
standing, whether it is that of a genius or a charlatan; a futile 
query, not to be decided by writings or debates. The tone through- 
out is informal and conversational, with detailed accounts and 
anecdotes of the productions of Strauss’ operas. The book gains 
little of interest or importance from the rather hysterical “ Appre- 
ciation,” by Percy Grainger, which precedes the main content. 


ONE OF THEM. By Elizabeth Hasanovitz. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.00. — 

The subtitle of this book is “ A Passionate Autobiography.” 
It is well chosen. In fact, the word “ hysterical ” might have been 
substituted for “ passionate ” without serious danger of exaggera- 
tion. The volume describes in the first person the experiences of 
a Jewish emigrant girl in the garment-making shops of New York. 
It is a pathetic story, as are all narratives of the struggles of un- 
derpaid and exploited women wage earners, but it would have been 
much more effective had the author written more calmly, and 
especially if she had compelled herself to avoid the strident note 
of self-pity that she sounds so persistently and tiresomely. Never- 
theless, she has considerable literary ability. 


ESSAYS IN SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS. By Eugenio Rignano. 
Translated by J. W. Greenstreet, M.A. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

Dalton, to whom we owe the atomic theory, was color-blind 
but discovered the fact which no one had ever done before him. 
He was a Quaker and found that many Quakers were color-blind, 
which is interesting, since it is a tenet of the sect that members 
must not wear colors. Manifestly, they do not appreciate colors as 
others do. A good Quaker elder, having bought a bright red 
waistcoai, thinking it was gray, wore it to church and forthwith 
was condemned as a heretic. One who wants to teach others, above 
all, if he differs from the great majority of mankind, should bear 
these facts in mind. He is probably lacking in some power of 
perception. For this lack of perception, however, he may be re- 
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sponsible by having made up his mind to think certain things and 
by refusing, consciously or unconsciously, to look at the other 
side. 

The author of the Essays in Scientific Synthesis has a number 
of what a writer in the Atlantic Monthly recently called “ scien- 
tific prepossessions.” He is color-blind to anything beyond the 
material. 

For him, what he calls “ The Religious Phenomenon ” is the 
result of the chief or ruler of a tribe or people recognizing “ the 
necessity for keeping his vanquished and subjugated fellows in a 
state of healthy terror.” He thus explains the origin of religion: 
“ And in this there is not always a question of pure astuteness, for 
as he himself believed in the animism of nature around him, he 
could not do less than attribute his own success to the propitious 
aid of this cosmic force or that, his ally and protector, and there- 
fore he must believe in his intervention and must have recourse 
to it at every serious conjuncture of life.” 

It is easy to understand how far-reaching would be the con- 
clusions that such a writer would draw with regard to Socialism, 
and of course he draws them in the last of his essays. He quotes 
Herbert Spencer as if he were as much of an authority today as he 
was twenty-five years ago. He quotes Haeckel as if his thorough 
discrediting before the War had not been emphasized by the War 
itself, which was the culmination of that doctrine of struggle for 
life and the survival of the fittest which, to German university 
men, justified their entrance into the War. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE REICHSTAG. By Abbé Wetterle. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

The story of Alsace-Lorraine is always an interesting one, but 
it becomes particularly so when toid by one who has given all 
his talents and energies to keep alive the great protest of the lost 
provinces, who suffered imprisonment for publishing the truth, 
who carried the fight right into the German Reichstag, and who 
did more, perhaps, than any one else to combat German rule in 
subjugated France. It is a stirring, absorbing story that the Abbé 
tells. He was the publisher of a journal devoted to the cause of 
Alsace and dedicated to the struggle against the German control 
of his country. In 1898 the author was elected to represent 
-Ribeauville in the Reichstag, not as a German representative, but 
as an Alsatian, who accepted his seat solely in protest and not 
renunciation. 

For sixteen years he was in intimate contact with the leaders 
of political Germany and therefore immune from the baneful in- 
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fluence of German Kultur. Because he was with them, but not 
of them, he had unparalleled opportunities to study the men re- 
sponsible for the nation’s policies. Their pictures he presents to 
us in this volume etched in by the critical hand of an onlooker 
rather than a friend, a judge rather than a sympathizer. This is 
especially so when he attacks the leaders of the Catholic Centre 
who, holding the balance of power in 1898, sold their place of 
power to become supple agents of the Imperialists. 

After reading Abbé Wetterle’s book contemporary history 
takes on a new aspect. He has supplied bodies and characters to 
what have been mere names to many. Future generations will 
find in it vivid portrayals of those men whose names will stand 
out in history, not for the good but for the evil they per- 
formed. 


SOLDIER SILHOUETTES ON OUR FRONT. By William L. Stid- 
ger. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

There is something fine and noble in this volume of impres- 
sion by a Y. M. C. A. worker. It has a basic spirituality—a deep 
insight that makes it strong in its interest and appeal. The rea- 
son for this is to be found in the author’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of the American boy and true interpretation of the momen- 
tous events at the battlefront. He was able to look beyond the 
exterior into the souls of the men fighting in France and see what 
was mirrored there. He took the happenings he witnessed not in 
their material values and measurements but in their deeper and 
truer significance. 

Soldier Silhouettes are a worthy tribute to the spirit that ani- 
mated our troops abroad. It is also a splendid memorial of the 
unselfish work done by those who labored behind the lines. 


WHAT IS THE GERMAN NATION DYING FOR? By Karl Lud- 
wig Krause. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

This is a severe condemnation of Germany by a German, who 
after beginning his denunciation of those responsible for Ger- 
many’s policies was forced to continue his writings in Switzerland. 
The book is strong in its protest at what the Prussian warlords 
had done in their wanton execution of Pan-Germanistic ambitions. 
However, it is so unbridled and unrestrained in its denunciation 
as to lose much in force and power. 

Many of the chapters might have been of interest before the 
signing of the armistice but are now antiquated. The book is 
poorly written and of no value, except perhaps to add a German’s 
evidence against Germany. 
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THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER: EVANGELIST, EX- 

PLORER, MYSTIC. By Edith Anne Stewart. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. 

The author of this new life of St. Francis Xavier is a latter- 
day Protestant. Her misconceptions of history, religion, the 
Church and of almost every phase of her subject are quite beyond 
classification. The point of view, from which the book is written 
is very ingenuously .revealed in the chapter on the Spir- 
itual Exercises. “ On the whole,” she says, “ it is difficult to ap- 
proach these pages (of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius) 
without prejudice and to read them without searching for 
‘Jesuits’ between the lines. And the book has that quality of 
genius, it gives us that for which we seek.” Instead of attempting 
to get at the real objective meaning of eVents or penetrating to 
the genuine significance of the activities, aims and thoughts of 
St. Francis Xavier, her whole effort has been to read her own Prot- 
estant prejudices into everything connected with him. In the 
preface we are informed that “ Xavier, as a Protestant, would not 
have been very different from the Xavier of the Company of the 
name of Jesus.” The fairly consistent result of such a contention 
is that we are presented with an impossibility, instead of the true 
Apostle of the Indies. There never was or could be such a saint 
as the one described in these pages. The motives imputed, quite 
gratuitously or in a spirit of modern misinterpretation, are glar- 
ingly inadequate to account for the heroism of the deeds they are 
supposed to have actuated. In some instances, the Saint is not 
even allowed the privilege of having known his own mind, and this 
for no other reason, presumably, than that his account of himself 
cannot be made to tally with any data to be found in William 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience. Were the author in 
future to place less trust in German and Protestant would-be 
authorities, and strive to gain some conception of the true Catholic 
doctrine on obedience and conformity to the will of God, her next 
venture into the difficult field of hagiology might possibly prove a 
success, 


CHRISTIANITY AND IMMORTALITY. By Vernon F. Storrs, M.A. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This treatise is vitiated by the modernistic assumption that 
doctrinal development requires revision and reinterpretation to 
meet the advancing thought of the age—and of course that implies 
in our author’s mind denials of the most fundamental truths of 
Christian philosophy and theology. With the cocksureness of an 
ultra-dogmatism, the examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury tells us the future life cannot be demonstrated; that 
eternal punishment is incompatible with the love of God; that our 
Saviour. was mistaken in predicting the Parousia in the first Chris- 
tian generation; that His clear prophecy of a General Judgment 
must be rejected no matter how reluctant we may be; that uni- 
versalism may be held as a hope, even if it cannot be enunciated 
as a dogma; that we cannot think of God as beginning to create 
at a definite point of time, for creation is an eternal act. 


LIFE OF PIUS X. By F. A. Forbes. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. $1.25. 

Giuseppe Melchior Sarto, son of the postmaster of Riese, a 
little village in the Venetian plains, was born on June 2, 1835. The 
boy studied at Castelfrahco, traveling to school every day with 
his shoes slung over his shoulder, and a piece of bread or a lump 
of polenta in his pocket. His family was too poor to educate him 
for the priesthood, but his.pastor managed to obtain a free scholar- 
ship for him, at the Seminary of Padua, from the Patriarch of 
Venice. He was a brilliant seminarian, his favorite. studies being 
the Bible and the Fathers of the Church. He advanced steadily 
from the time of his ordination in 1858.: In 1884 he became 
bishop of Mantua, and for seven years ruled that diocese with 
conspicuous ability. In 1893 Pope Leo XIII. made him Car- 
dinal and Patriarch of Venice. For sixteen months Cardinal 
Sarto was unable to take possession of his See, as the Italian Gov- 
ernment, claiming the right to name-the Patriarch, refused to 
sanction the Papal appointment. The Government, however, at 
last gave way before the growing indignation of the people of 
Venice, and granted the Exequatur, or confirmation of the Papal 
bull. - 

While Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal Sarto always managed 
to keep on good terms with the Government, although firmly main- 
taining the rights of the Church. He insisted strongly on religious 
instruction for both adults and children, did much to reform 
Church music, was indefatigable in his diocesan visitations and 
most generous to the poor. He was ever ready to fulfill the duties 
of a simple parish priest. 

Cardinal Rampolla was the favorite candidate in the con- 
clave of 1903, but the veto of Austria made the election of the 
Patriarch of Venice certain. His return ticket was never used, and 
he became Pope under the title of Pius X. His motto “ to restore 
all things in Christ” was ever in mind. He will be remembered 
in history for his firm stand in defending the rights of the Church 
against the masonic, anti-clerical French Government, although it 
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meant the breaking the Concordat; his condemnation of Modern- ; 


ism, “ the compendium of all the heresies;” and his codification of 
Canon Law. 

_ Mother Forbes’ interesting study of Pius X., brings out clearly 
his piety, his zeal, his kindliness, his love of the poor, his love of 
children and his love of the Eucharist. Some good stories are told 
of him. A layman once asked him to give a friend of his a Car- 
dinal’s hat. “I cannot,” said the Pope, “for I am not a hatter, 
only a tailor (Sarto).” When someone criticized his French policy, 
and spoke of the Church’s financial loss, he said: “ They speak 
too much of the goods of the Church, and too little of her good.” 


FRANCE, ENGLAND AND EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY—1215-1915. 
By Charles Cestre. Translated from the French by Leslie M. 
Turner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The chief purpose of this book, in the mind of the author, was 
to help his fellow countrymen to a fuller understanding of England 
and of England’s contribution to civilization. It was written during 
the earlier part of the War, before America had fully joined in 
the cause of the Allies. Hence there is little or no reference to 
American Democracy. As regards the two countries under con- 
sideration we are told in the preface to the French edition that 
“ only known facts are used in the text; from these facts an effort 
has been made to deduce a few leading ideas.” This promise, how- 
ever, is not very well borne out in the body of the work. The 
author’s mind was far more intent on conciliating the minds of 
the English and French readers whom he was particularly address- 
ing, than on accurate historical interpretation. The result is that 
his perspective in his presentation of the past has been considerably 
vitiated. Writing for the average Protestant Englishman, he has 
taken the latter pretty much at his own valuation. The Reforma- 
tion, therefore, inaugurated by Henry VIII. and established by 
Elizabeth is, despite better recent accounts, described as the dawn 
of modern liberty. In his treatment of France on the other hand, 
he has omitted practically all mention of what to the unprejudiced 
foreigner, whether Protestant or Catholic, is her chief glory: her 
religion. The reason for this will easily appear to the dis- 
cerning reader. The author belongs to that dominant minority in 
France which has had far too great and exclusive a share in shap- 
ing the destinies of the French nation. He is one for whom 
the history of France apparently begins with the Revolution 
of 1789. At times, moreover, there is a tendency on the 
part of the author to read into the past some of the healthier dis- 
positions that were not aroused until after the shock of German 
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aggression. He speaks repeatedly as though France and England 
had been gradually moving away from Germany for some time 
previous to 1914. In this he overlooks entirely the dangerous 
inroad that was being made by German thought and philosophy in 
both these countries. His own admiration for Kant makes him 
an instance, in point, of the contrary. Because of some one or 
other of the many obiter dicta that have no logical place in his 
philosophical system, Kant is mentioned frequently in connection 
with Goethe as one of the benefactors of humanity. Treitschke 
is condemned for holding that “the state engenders right by 
means of force,” without our author seeming to be aware that 
this is a direct logical conclusion from what he calls “ the noble 
Kantian doctrine of autonomy.” In his much-vaunted treatise 
on “ Perpetual Peace,” Kant explicitly subscribes to this very prin- 
ciple. Closer examination, moreover, of the ethical system of the 
philosopher of K6énigsberg will reveal this principle; exactly as 
stated by Treitschke, to be fundamental to Kant’s whole theory 
of the state. 

With all this, however, M. Cestre’s work is not without real 
merit. As an attempt to make use of outstanding current preju- 
dice, in order to bring two peoples closer together, the book is 
cleverly written. Much of his criticism of England and English 
ways is very well taken. The chapter on, “ England’s Spirit in her 
Literature ” will be found especially interesting for those who are 
either curious or skeptical of the future possibilities of a closer 
national sympathy between the French and the English. 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY. By Lady Kennard. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

The thirty-two months between September, 1915, and June, 
1917, which saw Roumania’s entry into the War and her first 
efforts to whip her resources into shape, are covered interestingly 
in this little journal. Lady Kennard is the daughter of the British 
Minister to Roumania during this critical period, and hence was 
in a position to obtain perhaps the best information available to 
an outsider as to the situation of the brave little Ally in the 
Balkans. The fact that Roumania’s most serious reverses 
occurred after the date of the closing of this volume, in no way 
detracts from the interest of the sketches which it contains, deal- 
ing as they do with the evacuation of the Roumanian capital, and, 
later, hospital and relief work at Jassy. The diary contains 
much that is pathetic and much that is terrible. One is left with 
a feeling of admiration for this small and obscure people who bore 
a tragic lot so bravely. 
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EVERYMAN’S LAND. By C. N. & A. M. Williamson. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Williamsons have long since reduced their novel writing 
to a science. Their’ annual literary output has about the 
same consistency each year—one part of love, two parts adventure, 
one-half part suspense, three parts local color, two parts history; 
thoroughly mixed and finished with a dash of sugary sentiment. 
Everyman’s Land is made according to that receipt—and yet it 
is a very readable story, pleasant, easy-going and providing gen- 
uine relaxation to the day’s work. 

It is a series of letters addressed to her “ Padre” by a young 
nurse, a Miss O’Malley, who before the War had a fleeting day’s 
romance with the son of an American millionaire, James Beckett. 
The War comes and young Beckett joins the French air forces. He 
is reported killed. His parents come from America to France. 
Miss O’Malley and her war-blinded brother Brian, attach them- 
selves to the Beckett party under the pretext of the girl having 
been engaged to their son. Then follows the tour of the front, 
the elements of mystery and suspense, the inevitable protagonist 
in a brother and sister by the name of O’Farrel who daily 
threaten to reveal Miss O’Malley’s perfidy. Naturally the book 
ends happily and the horror is taken from war. 

But the amazing nature of the story is the color, the history 
and the ready dialogue with which the pages are sprinkled. 





FROM THEIR GALLERIES. By A. Donald Douglas. Boston: 

The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 

The sketches that form the content of this small volume 
are classified by the author as “dreams.” He has indicated and 
sustained their phantasmal character with skill, and he possesses 
the gift of adequate expression, but the material is not worth the 
pains expended upon it. It is artificially unpleasant, futilely con- 
veying a tone of vague unhappiness and mysterious menace that 
gives momentary discomfort. It fortunately lacks strength to 
make a more lasting impression. 


THE DARTMOOR WINDOW AGAIN. By Beatrice Chase (Olive 
K. Parr). New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 
The public that received From a Dartmoor Window with 

enthusiasm, will. doubtless welcome the appearance of a second 

volume of friendly confidences about the home and the environ- 
ment Miss Parr loves so well. It is improbable, however, that 
the present work will duplicate the success of the former, which 
had a breadth and freshness that are lacking in its successor. The 
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author early strikes a personal note that is of prolonged triviality, 
seldom superseded by matter of deeper import. 


HIS LUCKIEST YEAR. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

This sequel to Lucky Bob will find plenty of eager readers. 
The story chronicles the ups and downs of life in a closely united 
parish, where everybody seems to know everybody, and to take 
a violent interest in everybody else’s concerns. The mystery cen- 
tres in the hero, who is the victim of a plot which very nearly suc- 
ceeds in wrecking the life of his mother. But “all’s well that 
ends well,” and Bob has many stanch friends. 


THE PROTESTANT. By Burris A. Jenkins. Chicago: The Chris- 
tian Century Press. $1.35 net. 

This flippant, vulgar, illogical and innane volume is a slangy 
indictment of modern Protestantism, which the author wishes re- 
formed by a modern Luther, who will throw aside all the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church that Protestantism still retains. It is full of 
cheap sneers at the Episcopalians for lack of unity, the Methodists 
for their skill in the art of politics, the Presbyterians for their 
intolerance. The author dreams of a Christian Church possessed 
of a creed that would satisfy equally a Catholic, a liberal or an 
orthodox Jew, and a Protestant of any school. 


DOCTOR DANNY. By Ruth Sawyer. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. $1.35 net. 

All that is most winning in the native Irish character is 
brought out with delicate and sympathetic charm in these tales. 
They are not so much realistic sketches as whimsical transcrip- 
. tions of the Irish spirit in its most childlike and elusive element, 
touched with just the right measure of belief in unearthliness 
and fairy-lore. The saints and the “little people ”—quite char- 
acteristically—blend harmoniously here, in that romantic atmos- 
phere which still so closely enfolds the Irish peasantry. There is 
plenty of human material, too, handled with a tenderness of 
.touch that recalls some of Katharine Tynan’s work. 


NIGHTS IN LONDON. By Thomas Burke. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Scarcely any praise can be too high for the romantic force, 
beauty and sincerity of this -book. Its nineteen papers deal 
each with some phase of London life by night. Now it is “ round 
the halls ” that Mr. Burke takes us. Now we spend a Jewish Night 
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with him in Whitechapel. Then he wafts us to Clerkenwell and 
we spend our evening in Little Italy. Anon we visit Limehouse 
and under Mr. Burke’s expert guidance discover what a Chinese 
Night is like. (Indeed, it was a recent book of his, having for sole 
theme the beauty and squalor, the fragrance and the tragedy of 
Limehouse—Limehouse Nights—that won for Mr. Burke the 
considerable following he now has among American readers.) In- 
terspersed among the’ studies are nineteen lyrics, some of exquisite 
loveliness. So we have here a book of glorious prose and the con- 
tents of a slim volume of rare verse—all in one. Mr. Burke be- 
lieves in giving good measure. 

In spite of his undoubted interest in the foreign quarters of 
the great city, no writer could be more English than Mr. Burke. 
Nights in London is as English as Pickwick. In these genial 
chapters as much good food and good liquor are consumed as 
ever at Dingley Dell or under the Frankeleyn’s hospitable roof- 
tree. And he loves these Londoners of his: London working- 
men, London barmaids, clerks, music-hall performers. For, with 
them he can be hale and glad and free—a plain man without 
trimmings. He has shrewd and searching things to say about the 
pretence of the would-be Bohemians. On London bars, inns and 
eating-houses, Mr. Burke pours forth a flood of the most exciting 
- and valuable information: Mr. Belloc himself knows not more 
accurately or exhaustively where in London to eat a chop or drink 
a glass of ale. 

But what stays with us is the immense and engrossing 
humanity of the book. It is full of beauty and pity and tender- 
ness and wholesome fun. There is not a leer or a sneer in it from 
start to finish. Writers like Mr. Burke ought to be encouraged. 
Like Denry Machin they are identified with the great cause of 
teaching us all to be more cheerful. 





THE HAND OF GOD: A THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00 
net. Paper, 35 cents. 

This brief manual of apologetics is called The Hand of God 
because it shows God’s work in the world, and His guidance of . 
it by His Church. In a score of chapters the author treats of mira- 
cles, faith, the Immaculate Conception, indulgences, purgatory, 
intolerance, the salvation of the unbaptized, the problem of evil, 
and divorce. The volume is well written, the doctrine clearly set 
forth, and the arguments solid and effective. It will give Catholics 
a better knowledge of their faith, and help non-Catholics on their 
road to the City of Peace. We know of at least one con- 
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vert in New York City whose conversion, under God, was due to 
the perusal of Father Scott’s simple pages. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS. By Helen J. Ferris. New York: E. P. Dutton & © 

Co. $2.00 net. 

Miss Ferris has prepared a manual for club leaders that 
should be of great practical value to those desiring to enter upon 
this work. It goes comprehensively into the details of organization 
and management, showing sympathy and peneration in the sug- 
gestions given as to the manner of meeting the various problems 
that is conferred by experience, as she is head of the John Wana- 
maker Girls’ Clubs, and is one of the first in the social movement. 


HE Message of the Trees is an anthology of prose and verse 
for the lovers of forest and wood and tree. It will be a delight 
to every reader for, as Braithwaite says in his foreword, there is 
no mortal who hates a tree. The author has labored long and 
carefully and searched the best corners of English literature for 
the treasures she sets forth. Of course, the volume includes Kil- 
mer’s classic, but we were disappointed not to find Lanier’s classic 
also—Ballad of Trees and the Master. The book is published by 
the Cornhill Company of Boston, and the compiler is Maud Cuney 
Hare. Price $2.50. 


HE CORNHILL COMPANY of Boston has published A History 

of Halifax County by W. C. Allen. Halifax County is situated 

in the northern portion of North Carolina. The volume will be of 

interest to those interested in such local histories, and to students 

who seek different sidelights on events and personages of national 
importan::. Price $2.50. 

















Recent Events. 


The Peace Conference which opened its 
Peace Conference. sessions at Paris on the thirteenth of Jan- 
uary has, so far as is known to the gen- 
eral public, not decided upon any one of the terms to be imposed 
upon the enemy, a fact which is beginning to excite no little criti- 
cism and dissatisfaction. The members of the Conference influenced 
by President Wilson and supported chiefly by the British members 
of the Conference, put foremost the formation of the League 
of Nations, by means of which they hope to secure, for all time, 
the deliverance of the world from war. Many Commissions to ex- 
amine the infinite variety of questions which the world is asking 
them to solve, have been appointed. None of these have, so far, 
made any report except that which was appointed to draw out 
the Constitution of the World League. This report took a defi- 
nite shape and received the unanimous approval of the represen- 
tatives of the fourteen nations who made up the Commission, and 
it was read at a plenary sitting before the whole of the 
delegates. It is not, however, the final and definite constitution. 
This has still to be made, the present plan forming the basis of 
discussion by a plenary meeting of all the delegates, to say nothing 
of jurists, statesmen and politicians the world over. Thus it would 
seem that a long time must intervene before the plan as read by 
President Wilson will take final shape. 

Space does not permit of anything like an adequate discussion 
of the published draft of the League, nor even an analysis. It 
is meeting with both favorable and unfavorable criticism, and 
seems to have been received with less favor in the President’s 
own country than it has met with in the rest of the five countries— 
especially in Great Britain. The truth seems to be that it is in 
the latter country that it is meeting with a larger measure of sup- 
port than in any other. In France it is clear that a fairly strong 
opposition to it is growing. Not to the League itself, indeed, but 
to its insufficiency. The belief that the League will not form a 
strong enough means of defence against possible future attempts 
of Germany, and will require to be supplemented by special meas- 
ures in addition to those it provides, seems to be generally held. 
Amendments, however, may be proposed before the draft takes 
its final shape. Drafting the plan of the League of Nations has not 
been the only work which has been done by the delegates assem- 
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bled in Paris. A large number of Commissions and Sub-Commis- 
sions have been appointed to consider the difficult and numerous 
questions which have been brought before them. Among these 
may be mentioned especially the Commission which has been 
formed, with Mr. Samuel Gompers as its head, to inquire into 
the questions which concern the well-being of workingmen in all 
parts of the world, and to endeavor to draw up a code of regula- 
tions for securing to them recognition of their just claims. It 
is to be hoped that this Commission may succeed in finding a 
way to regulate soberly and sanely the relations between capital 
and labor, and thereby frustrate the attempts of the Socialists’ 
meeting at Berne, which threatened by violent methods to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 


Reports appearing in the newspapers repre- 

Poland. sent the situation in Poland, as bordering 

upon anarchy, while the hostilities which 

are being carried on in Galicia and in Bosnia, as well as in Silesia, 
against the Czechs seem to indicate a disposition to take up arms 
not quite in accordance with the desire of the Western world to 
put an end forever to all armed conflict. It appears clear now, 
however, that so far as the warfare in Galicia is concerned, the ’ 
Poles were fighting there in self-defence, the aggressors being the 
Ruthenians. Lemberg, the chief scene of hostilities, is a Polish 
town to all intents and purposes, but one which the Ruthenians 
were anxious to possess. As to the merits of the conflict between 
the Poles and the Czechs for possession of a district containing 
valuable coal mines, it is impossible to give a judgment. A com- 
mission, acting under the authority of the Peace Conference at 
Paris, called upon the warring forces to put an end to hostilities. 
This has been done. One of the last acts of the Conference at Paris 
has been to call upon the Germans to refrain from an attack upon 
the Poles. From this it may be inferred that the Germans were 
the aggressors, although perhaps the Poles in Posnania were some- 
what premature in acting before the decision of the Conference. 
By the terms of the armistice just signed, a line of demarcation 
has been drawn through German Posen, which gives to the Poles 
the greater part of that province and also its strongest fortresses, 
and secures to Poland the’ much desired outlet to the Baltic. By 
it Poland also holds the fertile districts from which the Germans 
used to derive valuable supplies of food. Both parties it is under- 
stood are called upon to refrain from any military action which 
would transgress the limits laid down to Germany. From Ger- 
many there is reserved the right to pass over the district assigned 
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to Poland in order to defend East Prussia, which at the prongen 
time is in danger of a Bolsheviki invasion. 

It is impossible to describe in full the serious economic dif- 
ficulties in which the country is involved, due to the action of the 
Germans while they were in occupation. As in Belgium and else- 
where, they took every means of destroying the facilities of man- 
ufacturers and for disorganizing the industrial situation. As a 
consequence, Bolshevik principles secured many adherents, and 
these adherents caused serious trouble in various parts. Their 
numbers, however, have been greatly exaggerated, for in the re- 
cent election not a single adherent of Bolshevik principles was re- 
turned to the National Assembly. General Pilsudski’s weak gov- 
ernment has been succeeded by that of the distinguished pianist, 
M. Paderewski. He has proved himself as great a master of har- 
mony in the political world as in the domain of his art. It was 
thought General Pilsudski might offer opposition, but he yielded 
at once, and the former prime minister having resigned, M. 
Paderewski accepted the premiership and speedily formed a coali- 
tion cabinet upon which even some of the Socialists’ parties look 
with complacence. When it is remembered that there are already 
in Poland no fewer than fifteen political parties, M. Paderewski’s 
success will be the more appreciated. The whole country is not 
merely satisfied but full of joy, anticipating a future which prom- 
ises united action for the good of the country, 

The first act of the new Government was to call for a gen- 
eral election of an assembly to decide the form of government of 
the reconstituted Polish nation and to draw up its constitution. 
This election has already taken place, and has resulted in the 
choice of two National Democrats, thirty-two Populists, thirteen 
Socialists, eight Jews and two Germans. Among those elected 
were two women. 

The constituent assembly is now at work drawing up the 
constitution for the nation which, after so long a period of sub- 
jection is now to be restored to a place among the sovereign states 
of the world. Its claim for sympathy has been responded to by the 
Peace Conference, which has sent a commission to examine into 
the difficulties which have to be surmounted. The practical help 
so much desired. will doubtless follow. It is of supreme importance 
that a strong barrier should be erected between what was dnce the 
Russian Empire and Germany, which would be only too willing 
to prey upon it. The report was circulated that the army under 
General Haller, of some fifty thousand men which had been serv- 
ing in France, had arrived at Dantzig; but this report seems to be 
without foundation. 
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Changes in Russia are so frequent and news 
Russia. items are so disjointed, no very reliable state- 
ment can be made of the actual situation there. 

For what it is worth, however, a general survey of the sit- 
uation may be given. One of the most puzzling questions is: what 
part of the former Empire is still under the domination of the 
Soviet Government at Warsaw? On the authority of a well- 
informed student of Russia affairs, this area comprises generally 
the provinces stretching from Petrograd southwest to Dvinsk, 
Minsk and Homel, thence south to Kursk, Vobenya, Saratoff, 
Samara, and so by Perm and Vologda back to Petrograd. 
These boundaries change from day to day, following the principle 
laid down by the Bolsheviki at the beginning of their régime which 
gave to every province the right of self-determination. The Bol- 
shevik Government, nevertheless, in defiance of its own principle 
continues its effort to control by invasion and by treacherous 
propaganda several of the- provinces which have acted upon this 
right. The rest of Russia has either freed itself from the rule 
of Lenine and Trotzky or is endeavoring to do so. From what 
has been said, it will be seen that the new states now seeking 
their freedom, constitute the major part of what was once Russia. 
The expeditions sent by the Allies into Russia are therefore 
coéperating with the main body of the Russian people, even assum- 
ing the willing submission of the entire population in the Bolshe- 
vik area to that government—an assumption far from the real 
facts of the case. The Allies, therefore, by making war upon the 
Bolsheviki are acting in the interests of by far the greater part 
of the Russian people, and with justice cannot be said to be inter- 
fering with a nation’s right to manage its internal affairs. 

But even if the Allies’ action involved such interference, the 
character of the government at whose overthrow it aims would 
render it not only permissible but imperative. Irresistible evidence 
proves the methods and aims of the Bolsheviki to be as great a 
peril to existing civilization as was the Prussianism which has just 
been overthrown, perhaps an even greater peril. The lady, who 
is somewhat foolishly styled the grandmother of the Russian revo- 
lution, stated recently that she had spent forty-two years of her 
life in an effort to overthrow the government of the Tsar, but that 
now, in view of the state to which Russia had been reduced by 
the Bolshevik Government, she would, if it were in her power, de- 
vote another forty-two years to its reéstablishment. 

The freedom the Revolution promised, so far from having 
been realized, has been transformed into a tyranny much more 
far-reaching and oppressive than was ever dreamed of by the 
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Romanoffs. The dissolution by force of arms of the constituent 
assembly which had been elected on a truly representative basis 
and a substitution of the council which now sits at Moscow is a 
mild specimen of the arbitrary character of the acting government. 
As an example will be taken the state of things in Petrograd. Its 
population, by arbitrary decree, has been divided into four classes: 
heavy workers, brain workers in the Soviet and kindred offices, 
lesser bourgeois, and arch-bourgeois. The privileges and rights 
of free citizens and even personal liberty are bestowed upon the 
members of the first and second classes. The universal corrup- 
tion that prevails enables members of the two latter classes, who 
have the means, to purchase certificates, stating they belong to 
the manual workers. Without this certificate, everyone not be- 
longing to theproletariat, unless he is a German, is liable to arrest. 
In some places the prisons are so full that executions take place 
in order to make room for the newly arrested. 

In Petrograd “there is a sort of Jacobin Court, which meets 
in a street now infamous in Russian ears—the Gorokhovaia, or 
‘Street of Peas.’ The chief Judge is an obese Jewess, with oiled 
locks, who lolls on the seat, while all around her press a crew of 
Soviet delegates, and especially of more or less self-designated 
members of the Extraordinary Committee for Fighting the Coun- 
ter Revolution, Speculation, and Sabotage.” 

As a means for perpetuating their control, organized efforts 
have been made for the destruction of all religious teaching. By 
Trotzky’s directions “in all the schools compulsory lessons have 
been organized, beginning with the youngest children, to train 
them in the non-existence of a Divine being. The courses are 
pompously termed ‘ Atheism courses.’ A tax has been established 
upon icons, the sacred images of the Russian Church. Divorce and 
marriage have been made a matter of ten minutes before some 
vague official in the Soviet offices designated for the purpose. In- 
compatibility of temper secures divorce.” Church property was 
confiscated long ago. One bright spot is found in the fact that the 
persecution which has become the lot of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia has already restored to her freedom, and the fact that she 
is no longer a state institution insures a greater respect being 
paid to her by all. There is a possibility, indeed, that she may 
become the rallying point for the best intellects to be found in the 
Republic. 

Trotzky, now more influential than Lenine, lives in luxury 
characteristic of an Eastern despot, guarded by six thousand Let- 
tish and five thousand Chinese troops. 

He is active in forming an army which not long ago numbered 
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about two hundred thousand, and a further report credits him 
with the purpose of enlisting enough men to overrun the western 
frontiers of Russia. This will require between two and three mil- 
lions of men. Such a project seems ridiculous, but in view of the 
transformation which has taken place in Russia, it may be more 
serious than it looks. The attacx on Poland and Lithuania is only 
a foretaste of what may be expected if power is left in Trotzky’s 
hands. ; 

Among the schemes for consolidating his régime and extend- 
ing it, are comprised not only an awful warfare but inhuman 
methods of torture. It would not be fitting here to give the details 
of what has been done in. this way even outside the prisons, but 
it may be mentioned that there are proven instances of persons, 
obnoxious to the existing régime, being nailed to trees and flayed 
alive. In economic spheres the state naturalization of industries 
has proved a complete failure, so much so that Lenine has felt it 
his duty and interest to call to his assistance members of other 
political groups, and by so doing has met with the disapproval 
of Trotzky. Many unverified reports are current, but a divergence 
between these two worthies seems to be fairly well authenticated. 

It was, therefore, a surprise to learn that after repeated re- 
fusals to treat in any way with the Bolsheviki, the British Govern- 
ment had tried to influence the French Government to favor a 
conference with all the different factions now existent in Russia, 
including the Bolsheviki. To this proposal of the British Gov- 
ernment, the French foreign minister returned'a somewhat curt 
reply to the effect that he would have no dealings with such crimi- 
nals as the Bolsheviki. A further surprise, however, was in store. 
The delegates assembled at Paris for the Peace Conference, ad- 
dressed an invitation to all the governments in Russia to meet dele- 
gates from the five Great Powers assembled in Paris, on an island 
in the Sea of Marmora, called Prinkipo, or Princes’ Island. This 
invitation was accompanied by the condition that there should be 
a cessation of hostilities throughout Russia. That such an invita- 
tion should -have been issued occasioned bitter disappointment to 
all who are looking forward to the restoration of good order in 
that country. Help had been given to the Omsk Government and 
to that of Northern Russia by Great Britain, Japan, Italy and this 
country; possibly also by France. The latter country almost 
alone had taken action in the Ukraine Republic. This help given 
to those fighting against the Bolsheviki was inadequate; in fact 
the Allies in Northern Russia were being driven back, the Bolshe- 
viki threatening their compiete expulsion. Within the last few 
days, things seem to have taken a better turn. In Paris, a number 
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of Russians, distinguished for their services to the country, in- 
cluding M. Sazonoff, Prince Lvoff, and the late Ambassador to 
Washington, have made earnest appeals for assistance not so much 
by sending troops as by permitting and encouraging volunteer 
enlistment throughout Europe of men willing to lend their help in 
restoring Russia. All this, however, produced no effect. The in- 
vitation to Prinkipo was sent, putting the Bolsheviki on the same 
level as the Russian governments associated with the Allies. Most 
of these governments, at least the more important of them, have 
refused to take any part in the Conference. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has tardily accepted the invitation. At the present writing, 
it is doubtful whether the Conference will be held at all. At the 
present moment the Supreme Council at Paris is considering this 
question which is the most difficult and the most important of all 
the questions to be decided, excepting, possibly, the terms of peace 
to be imposed upon Germany. If no solution can be found and 
no way designated of bringing about a stable and civilized gov- 
ernment, there is danger that Russia will form a source of strength 
for Germany in the supply of men and of raw material, thereby 
making Germany again a menace to the peace of the world. 

The danger of the Baltic States, especially of Esthonia and 
Lithuania, being overrun by the Bolsheviki which seemed serious 
a short time ago, has been averted by the help rendered the peo- 
ple of those districts by volunteers from Finland. Sweden was 
appealed to by the Esthonians but turned a deaf ear to the call. 
Poland also does not seem to be as seriously menaced on its east- 
ern border by the Bolsheviki invasion, although the danger can- 
not be said to be entirely removed. 

Recent newspaper reports from the Ukraine Republic are so 
contradictory and so confused that any mention of the state of 
affairs in this district is difficult. The account given by the min- 
ister appointed to represent that state in this country, of conditions 
there, should be worthy of credence, and claims our sympathy on 
the ground of all it has so long suffered from the oppression of 
the dissolved Empire. At the present time, it is being attacked by 
the Bolsheviki on the East, the Poles on the West, and the 
Rumanians on the South. Regrettable incidents, he admits, have 
taken place, with reference to the division of the land which 
hitherto has been owned by Polish and Russian landlords, pos- 
sessing property amounting to hundreds of thousands or even a 
million acres. 





A determined effort was made by the Spar- 
Germany. tacides to obtain possession of Berlin. A 
conflict of several days between the troops, 
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which placed themselves at the disposal of Herr Ebert’s govern- 
ment, and the insurgents, who had seized the newspaper offices in 
Berlin, resulted in the defeat of the latter and in the violent death 
of Doctor Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. The renewed 
efforts of the Spartacides to obtain control in several towns have 
failed of success. On the other hand, the provisional government 
has grown in strength and has realized its purpose of calling to- 
gether, at the earliest possible date, the National Assembly, which is 
to make a definite constitution. The elections took place on the 
nineteenth of January throughout what was the German Empire, 
with the exception of Alsace-Lorraine and those parts of Posen 
where the Poles were in possession. 

As a result of the elections, the Majority Socialists obtained 
one hundred and sixty-four seats, having had in the Reichstag 
on March 1, 1917, eighty-nine. Thereby they became the most 
numerous of all the parties in the National Assembly. Next to 
them come the Christian People’s Party which secured eighty-eight 
seats. This party is the successor of the Catholic Centre, that 
is no longer exclusively Catholic in its membership, having opened 
its doors to all who wished to support religious interests in the 
New Republic. On March 1, 1917, the Centre numbered ninety- 
one, so that it has lost three seats. The party who style them- 
selves the Democrats in the recent election obtained seventy- 
seven seats. This newly-named party represents the Progressives 
and Radicals of the past, who numbered forty-six in the Reichstag 
in 1917. What is styled the German People’s Party, a new name 
for the amalgamation of the Conservatives and the German Party, 
obtained thirty-four votes. Their former strength in the Reich- 
stag was seventy-one. The National Liberals numbered forty-four 
in the former Reichstag and in the new National Assembly found 
themselves reduced to twenty-three, while the Independent So- 
cialists, who split off from the Social Democrats, and set up a 
somewhat violent opposition to Herr Ebert’s government, have in 
the National Assembly twenty-four representatives as against nine- 
teen on March 1, 1917. The three other parties in the new National 
Assembly it is not necessary to mention, their numbers being in- 
significant. 

From this it will be seen that no one party would be able to 
control the National Assembly and that therefore it would be 
necessary to form a coalition. A great deal depended on the 
course which would be taken by the parties in the New Assembly 
which represented the Liberals and Radicals of the old Reichstag. 
If they could have formed a coalition with all the rest of the 
parties, or a sufficient majority of them, against the Social Demo- 
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crats, the latter, strong though they are, would have been unable 
to mold the destinies of the New Germany, but these Liberals and 
Radicals have taken the opposite course and have entered into 
active codperation with the Social Democrats, as also has done 
the party which succeeds the Catholic Centre. The Government 
decided that the meeting of the National Assembly should not take 
place in Berlin, a city under present circumstances not at all suit- 
able for deliberation on such important matters, but in the capital 
of the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, which on account of 
its associations with Goethe and other German writers and think- 
ers, has earned the name of “ The German Athens.” On the sixth 
of February, accordingly, the National Assembly met for a sitting 
and proceeded to elect the first Provisional President of the new 
German Republic. Its choice fell upon Herr Ebert. A Provisional 
Constitution was adopted to be in force until the elaboration of 
the definite constitution. A member of the Majority Socialists, 
Herr David, was elected President of the Assembly, and members 
of the Catholic and of the Conservative Parties Vice-Presidents of 
the Assembly. 

The newly-elected President, Herr Ebert, appointed as Chan- 
cellor the leader of the Majority Socialists, Herr Schiedemann. 
The latter proceeded to form a cabinet. This cabinet was made up 
of seven members of the Majority Socialists, three members of the 
Democratic Party which represents the Progressives and Radicals 
of the past, and three members of the Christian People’s Party 
which represents the Centre Party with the modifications above 
mentioned. Herr Mathias Erzberger is a member of the Cabinet 
without portfolio and Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, anti- 
Socialist, will be Foreign Minister. The preponderance of power is 
possessed by the Social Democrats allied with the Liberals. This 
record will show that the New Germany has made a good begin- 
ning and that the prospects for establishment of a stable govern- 
ment are fairly bright. It cannot be said that all danger of a 
Bolshevik Government is over, but it would be a surprise if Ger- 
many took further steps in that direction. The new government 
is very likely to propose measures of a Socialistic character, but 
there is little danger that it will go to the extreme to which the 
Soviet Government of Russia has gone. With the establishment 
of order, the tone of the government towards the Allies has be- 
come not exactly defiant, but exceedingly firm. The decision to 
raise a voluntary army to defend (it was said) the country against 
the Bolsheviki and the Poles, and retention under arms of at least 
some part of the old army, have contributed to the anxiety felt in 
France. It is feared in France that the League will not afford suf- 
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ficient protection against a reviving Germany. The tone of the 
speeches of the Foreign Secretary and even of the President, show- 
ing a revival of confidence in Germany’s strength, has contributed 
towards this. The hesitation in signing the extension of the armis- 
tice conditions was proof of this attitude, but after some delay, 
Germany felt herself unable to resist the demands of the Allies. 
The precise terms of these conditions have not been published 
at the time this is written, but they are said to include the dis- 
mantlement of Heligoland, the opening of the Kiel Canal to com- . 
merce, the surrender, and not merely the internment, of the Ger- 
‘man navy and the disarmament for twenty-five years of Ger- 
many. The dissatisfaction felt at these terms by the Foreign Min- 
ister has led to his resignation, or at least to a rumor of his resig- 
nation. 

The New National Assembly will proceed to the reérganization 
of Germany; what form this reérganization will take, is, of course, 
still undetermined. Some advocate the re-distribution of the 
whole territory into seven equally large Republics. This re-dis- 
tribution would involve the cutting up of Prussia and would put 
an end, once and for all, to a power which has had a career so dis- 
astrous to itself and so injurious to the world. The separation of 

. the southern German states which some little time ago was much 
talked of seems to have met with little favor, and those who 
advocated it, or who are said to have done so, now disavow the 
project. 


Of the events which have taken place in 
Newly Formed States these newly formed states, a few notes 
of Austria-Hungary. may be made. In the Austro-GERMAN RE- 
PUBLIC in the last few days, the elections 

for the Assembly which is to settle the future of what was once 
Austria proper and the other states brought in by the Germans 
have been held. They proceeded in an orderly manner and re- 
sulted in the victory of the Social Democrats in the large cities, 
including Vienna. This was also the case at Innsbruck and the 
Tyrol. No party, however, secured a victory so complete as to be 
able, by itself, to control the government, and consequently, as in 
Germany, the formation of a coalition is probable. The returns 
show that one hundred Social Democrats were elected, eighty 
Christian Socialists and seventy Liberals. Of all the states which 
formerly made up Austria-Hungary, that which, alone with the 
Magyars, dominated the rest, is now in the worst position. It is 
cut off from supplies of food and of coal by the action of the neigh- 
boring states, and as a consequence the suffering among the poor 
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is of the most acute character. So great has this been that means 
have been taken by the Allies to supply their wants at least to 
some extent. This has been done not merely in response to their 
need, but as testimony of the appreciation felt for the fairly good 
treatment which the prisoners of war experienced there during 
the recent conflict. The question of the adhesion of Austro- 
Germans to the New Germany, and union with it, is still in abey- 
ance. Nor are all of the people in favor of it. The Tyrolese, as 
also the inhabitants of the Vorarlberg, having manifested their 
purpose to achieve independence, have passed to the CzEcHo- 
SLovaAK REPUBLIC. 

The chief thing to be noted is the energy characterizing the 
new government. This has shown itself in a way which almost 
justifies the fear expressed by Mr. Balfour when he spoke of the 
anxiety he felt lest the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire would lead to the further “Balkanization” of Europe. 
Troops were sent at once to the frontiers and both Hungary and 
Poland were attacked, the latter for the purpose of securing a 
frontier which would give to her new Republic certain coal fields 
which had been claimed by the Poles. The conflict, however, has 
been averted by the intervention of the Peace Conference at Paris. 
It has issued a warning that any attempt to secure territory by 
force would be likely to prejudice any claim to that territory when 
the time for adjudication came. . There is reason to believe that 
it was in defence rather than in offence, that the Czecho-Slovak 
Government acted in this instance, for the new President is the 
last man in the world to do anything to alienate the Powers who 
have so readily recognized, and even fostered, the birth of the 
New Republic. France was the first to see the importance of the 
Republic for the Allies and for Europe. Italy, England, our own 
country, Japan, Serbia, Belgium, Greece and Cuba have formally 
recognized the new régime. The Washington Government will 
send a Minister to that country. The speech which Doctor 
Masaryk made at his inauguration as President shows his grasp 
of the situation and of the work to be done. It did not deal in 
rhetorical flights about liberty and freedom, but was full of 
practical suggestions as to the use to be made of that liberty and 
freedom. 

The Repusiic or HunGary seems to have made little progress 
in the way of Catholic organization. Of all the states recently 
formed she seems to have suffered the most both internally and 
externally. Territory has been lost on the north to Czecho- 
Slovakia, on the east of Rumania and on the south to the New 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; while in internal 
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affairs a series of strikes have taken place that have seemed to 
portend a general disorganization of society. 

As to the KINGpomM oF THE SErRBs, Croats and SLOvENEs, the 
thing of most importance noted is the fact, if it be a fact, that 
an agreement has been reached with Italy about the line to be 
drawn between the New Kingdom in the regions bordering on the 
Adriatic. If a settlement has really been made, it will remove one 
of the most serious difficulties which the Peace Conference has 
been called upon to settle. Some members of the new Royal Gov- 
ernment were so exasperated, that a determination was expressed 
to carry on war with Iialy to the bitter end, rather than acquiesce 
in the claims which that country was making. The resignation 
of the veteran statesman Nikola Pashitch who has for so long 
directed the policy of Serbia, caused fear that a crisis involving 
disorganization in the policy of the new Government had 
occurred. This, however, proved to be unfounded for he had re- 
signed the Premiership only because his presence at the Paris 
Conference was looked upon as absolutely necessary 


A great deal might be said and perhaps 
Italy. ought to be said about-the course of events 
in Italy, should space permit. One thing, 
however, cannot be passed over, and that is the reconstruction of 
Signor Orlando’s Cabinet. This was due to the acute question 
of the adjustment of Italy’s claims with those of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The Foreign Minister Baron 
Sonnino, who may be looked upon as Italy’s strong man, is, it is 
well known, not so favorable to the claims of the Slavs as 
the Premier, while several members of the Cabinet were 
even more favorably disposed to those claims than was the 
Premier. So acute was the difference that four members gave in 
their resignations. This led to the necessity of a reconstruction, 
but as Baron Sonnino remains in charge of the foreign affairs of 
Italy, it would seem likely that the reported settlement of the 
question has not really been made. 


Of all the countries that remained neutral 

Spain. during the War, Spain will doubtless find 

less favor in the eyes of the Allies than 

any other, although Sweden’s course will be far from meeting with 
any warm appreciation. A large proportion of the people of Spain 
seem to have been hypnotized by fear of the German-power, and 
by admiration for the Kaiser’s frequent appeals to the Supreme 
Being. The German Ambassador carried on, during the War, an 
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almost open propaganda in which the eighty thousand Germans 
who found refuge in Spain actively coéperated. 

There is reason to think that the German submarines found 
refuge in the ports of Spain itself, and it is all but certain that 
they did so in the zone of Morocco which is under Spanish in- 
fluence. During the whole course of the War many violations of 
neutrality were permitted by the Spanish Government as repre- 
sented by the many Cabinets that came and went. In the Morocco 
arms, ammunition and funds were supplied by the Germans for 
the purpose of inciting the tribes against those living in the French 
zone. Leaflets were distributed by German agents. The notori- 
ous robber-chieftain, Raisuli, became master again of the situation 
and in the end deprived the Spaniards of control. German sub- 
marines found shelter, resources and information in the inlets 
of the Spanish-Moroccan coast, and discharged in unrestricted free- 
dom their cargoes of arms and other contraband of war. Such a 
course of conduct cannot have failed in disturbing the good rela- 
tions between France and Spain, and the Moroccan question is 
likely again to become one of the most acute that will have to be 
settled. The one redeeming feature in the conduct of Spain has 
been the work done by the King himself on behalf of the prisoners 
of war of all the various nations. He formed a bureau under his 
personal supervision to ascertain the localities to which these 
prisoners were confined, and to communicate the knowledge thus 
obtained to their relatives. 


The course of events in Portugal during the 

Portugal. War have been far from tranquil, many gov- 
ernments have come and gone—and even 

in the Presidency several changes have taken place. In the end 
while remaining nominally republican, the methods of the exer- 
cise of power became almost absolute, and the President, more of 
a dictator than a constitutional ruler. His way of government, 
however, seems to have been more honest and capable than were 
those of his predecessors. He was, unfortunately, assassinated. 
His successor was chosen, but had not long been in power before 
an attempt was made to restore the monarchy. For a time it 
seemed as if there was a likelihood of success, and had this been 
the case a member of that Hohenzollern family—which has been 
the pride of the throne of Germany, might have succeeded to the 
throne of Portugal, King Manuel having married into that family. 

February 19, 1919. 











With Our Readers. 


RUE poets point the way both to song and to sanctity. Music 
of earth is but borrowed, and sooner or later must confess its 
Owner. They who sound its chords. arouse the hunger for the 
music that faileth not. Song carries with it its own power of puri- 
fication, forcing the soul to release itself from the lower and less 
worthy and to seek the true and beautiful. So Francis Thompson 
urges us to encourage the art of poetry, saying that our children 
would sing and that we must teach them to sing around the foot 
of the Cross. We necessarily interpret every relation of life in 
terms of music, because it is another term for order and order 
is the reflection of God’s law. Love sings; friendship has its 
melody; “in every voice lives its own music.” Joy, suffering, pas- 
sion, triumph—all are known by the human heart in terms of 
music and of rhythm, whether such music be expressed or not. 
In fact we know that in the greater experiences of the soul, music 
and song and poetry are but the inadequate attempts at expres- 
sion. Whereas the soul was made for God, a measure of its ex- 
periences as its destiny is being achieved, can be expressed to no 
one but God. Human lips are powerless and human vehicles of 
communication are found wanting. The secret is God’s and the 
individual’s: like Moses he can tell it to no man. Thus in prayer 
man withdraws within this sanctuary of his own soul, a true sanc- 
tuary, because God dwells therein. He must depart from the com- 
pany of other men. He must withdraw from the voices of earth. 
He must enter into the silences because there Truth is most 
eloquent. The silences are not silent; but it is the only word in 
contrast to earth that we have to describe the soul’s converse with 
God. The process is as old and as stable as the eternal hills. It 
is what the psalmist spoke centuries ago when he put into the 
mouth of God this invitation: “ I will lead him into the desert and 
there I will speak to his soul.” 
x * * * 
ERTAINLY the world was never more crowded with its own 
sound, more distracted by the clamor of its own voices, than it 
is today. Is there not proportionate need of our withdrawing into 
the silences; there to learn the fuller meaning of those truths 
which we have all been taught; there to ponder and make our own 
through conduct the eternal verities, which when all else suffers 
shock, alone endure? Do we not worry and fret about many things 
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—when one thing alone is necessary. Again does the Church at 
this season of Lent beg us to live closer to Christ; to keep our souls 
safer in faithful prayer; to learn that the discords of earth are not 
the music of heaven; to seek the silences where are ever found 
refreshment, light and peace. 
* * * * 
‘ATELY there has been published the journal of one Arthur 
Middleton, entitled The Forgotten Threshold. It is an intimate 
account of his spiritual experiences. We know nothing of him ex- 
cept that he went out from the world into a solitary place and there 
sought the silences, that the silences might speak. He was a 
Catholic and would have wished, says his editor, “to have dis- 
claimed any word in his journal which conflicted with the in- 
timacies of the truth of the Roman Catholic Church.” The jour- 
nal is impersonal, revealing but little of the history of its author, 
giving now and then, however, certain hints that speak of ante- 
cedent spiritual tragedy.. Perhaps one is wrong in interpreting 
what are only suggestions, but the curiosity is justified in 
order to gauge faithfully the measure of critical statements. 
ee * * * 
HE journal will be found to be the experiences of a soul on the 
upward journey. It is mystical because it sees clearly and 
simply the eternal, all-inclusive meaning of Christian Truth. 
Dogma is both the foundation and the justification of this man’s 
hope, and the reason why he may interpret the catastrophe of earth 
in terms of personal and immortal triumph. Steeped in poetry, 
with an imagination of strong wings he soars upward, grasping the 
mighty vision that helps him hear all creation singing the music 
of God. Self-denial, withdrawal from the pleasures of earth— 
these must his soul learn. He must keep that soul so closely and 
so intimately with God that he can be conscious of His presence 
even among a crowd. By meditative prayer on the truths of the 
Redemption, he learns to discipline his will, so that seeking the 
better way he may bring it into accord with God. The song his 
conduct sings is to join the eternal chorus of heaven. In the 
silences nature thunders to him God’s purpose, and his eye becomes 
so single that he can see the mystery of the Redemption in the 
heart of a strawberry blossom. He makes us realize how eternity 
inspires the commonplace; “the highest dream is less worthy 
than the simplest deed;” how submission bestows the perfect 
peace. 
The journal is an extraordinary experience of an extra- 
ordinary soul. With wonderful poetic gift, brought oftentimes 
to white heat by the intensity of spiritual fervor, he puts before 
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us the captivating beauty of Catholic truth. He shames our poor 
appreciation of it. We marvel at our indifference to our inher- 
itance. We are lifted out of ourselves with a great desire to attain 
to this perfect peace. The journal is no connected study in the 
usual acceptance of that word. Its high appreciations are clear cut; 
caught by an eagle eye loaded with wisdom, they provoke thought; 
and perhaps the reader will bring to them a different and greater 
measuring than the writer himself saw. 

Were one to judge it piece by piece he would find statements 
that might warrant criticism. The sensuous imagery seems now 
and again almost banal. The mood at times expressed is purely 
personal and does not win sympathy. That the intellect is an ebb- 
tide from God is not true. As this soul advanced in knowledge, he 
walked towards God, and this is the only true spiritual philosophy. 
“ Love,” says St. Catherine of Siena, “follows the intellect and 
the more it knows the more can it love.” Faith precedes, preserves 
and stimulates charity. But we have chosen to dwell upon the ex- 
cellencies rather than the defects of the volume. 

* * * * 
O modern poet spoke more of the holy silences than Lionel 
Johnson, and the indebtedness of Arthur Middleton to Johnson 
is very great. He confesses it if in no other way than by the 
tender personal title of “Lionel.” The latter wrote of silences: 


[Mar., 


I have not spoken of these things 
Save to one man and unto God. 


And again speaking of his spiritual intimacies Johnson wrote: 
Ours is the silent eloquence of love. 


So lived at the last this other man who knew the roar of 
Broadway and the silence of God. And in the western isle he wrote 
“life is turning inward to the heart of silence and out of it will 
come the beauty of my dream if life is willing.” Johnson sang: 


But life grows fuller with each hour, 
Full of the silence that is best. 
* * * * 


IDDLETON felt the music of nature and later found that the 

music could be interpréted only by the high harmony of God. 
“The great message of future poetry will be to proclaim that 
nature is the expression of man; and thus to reveal the essential 
nobility of man as the image of God, rather than the image of 
nature.” 
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Johnson wrote: 


O sun and stars! O glory of the rose! 
Yet eyes of light, voices of music! I 

Know, that from mortal to immortal goes 
Beauty: in triumph can the whole world die. 


No poet has sung of human friendship as loftily as Lionel 
Johnson. 
Ah! dear our friends, ours past the mists of death! . 
Ours, where the loved disciple, great St. John, 
Pillows his head upon 
The only rest 
God’s breast! 
Ours, in the strength of that enamoured breath 
Which rang from Patmos’ exile guest, 
God is love! and of all men he knew best, 
Who lay upon that Breast 
And heard the beating of the Heart of God. 


And this spiritual journalist writes: ‘“‘ The saints are pure 
poets and those who have died for-friends are the image of the 
Sacred Heart, and in them at moments of pure reflection there is 
naked light and the vision which is insupportable.” 

* * ~ * 
OHNSON speaks of the vesper silence and this man ex- 
J claims: “ Tonight I desire only silence to love.” He speaks of 
writing a spiritual volume entitled “ Flame and Dew.” Flame 
as the symbol of time and dew as that of eternity. So does John- 
son speak of “ the medicinal dews of grace; the dew of tears and 


Dew of the morning sweet, and the evening falls, 

Falls cool and sweet upon the scarlet flames, 

The furnace of each heart. 
* * * * * 

. And yet Thou hast a perfect house of light. 

Above the four great wings, a house of peace: 

Its beauty of the crystal and the dew 

Guard Angels and Archangels. 

Middleton speaks of the four great syllables; Johnson of the 
the four great winds. The latter of white souls, of the White City 
of God; of white sweet fires; and the former of white magic and 
white light. 

The thunders of the tide and the moon and the wind rever- 
berate as the great music.of God in Middleton’s soul. They urge 
him on to the identifying of his will with the will of God. So John- 
son wrote: 
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~ Thine hounding winds rush by me day and night. 
Thy seas roar in mine ears. I have no rest, 
No peace, but am afflicted constantly, 
Driven from wilderness to wilderness. 


The stars are the eternal reflection of God’s patience. That 
patience of which Johnson sang: 


Thy long sweet patience 

That allows no let 

Though with disdain her powers be met 
Saying: They shall be yet 

The captives of the Everlasting Love. 


Middleton found experiences too great for expression. Music, pure 
music, was not sufficient, and Johnson asks, when his soul is most 
moved by eternal thoughts, that music should make silence simply 
a melody. 
* oe” * * 
HE comparison might be pursued further. Middleton is no 
plagiarist. We have written the paragraphs to show how great 
is the Catholic inspiration to be found in the work of Lionel 
Johnson. 





HE facts that have been brought to light concerning the ex- 
cesses of Bolshevism ought to be known and considered by 
every one. 

These excesses are not the exaggerations of otherwise worthy 
tendencies, they are the absolute subversion of all moral prin- 
ciples, the destruction of religion and the overthrow of civilization. 
In our own country many apparently worthy journals have given 
themselves to a defence, or at least a plea for the merits of 
Bolshevism. They have pictured a down-trodden Russian peo- 
ple making their upward way under the guidance of Bolshevism 
to liberty and self-government. But such journals and_ their 
writers have not told the facts: they have either not known or 
purposely refused to tell the truth, and it now appears that the 
truth is such as to stagger the world. . 

* * * * 

HE London Tablet recently stated that the facts ought to be 

published in every paper in the country and brought home to 

the mind of every woman. When one has learned the fact it is 

tragic to think that Bolshevism has received from some supposedly 

Christian sources the word of sympathy, of toleration, and even of 
encouragement. 

It must further be borne in mind that the propaganda of 
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Bolshevism is backed by large sums of money. Where the money 
comes from, is a mystery. In Russia, it may perhaps be money 
stolen from the former government, or from individuals. It may 
be that the Russian officials of the movement have had enough to 
support the movement, in a measure, throughout different coun- 
tries. 

The attempts made to further the propaganda here are sup- 
ported by large sums of money. Bolshevism is looked upon as a 
movement among and of the poor. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is supported by money, large sums of money; it finds 
its followers not so much among the laborers who have too little, 
as among those who want more. 

A recent convention held in New York City which sent con- 
gratulations to the Bolsheviki cost $2,147. The treasurer reported 
he had on hand only $1,585, and asked for a collection to make up 
the shortage, $562. Those present immediately subscribed $572. 

* * a * 

HE very plea therefore under which Bolshevism makes its most 
effective appeal is usually found to be without warrant. While 
there is apparently small fear of any widespread growth of Bol- 
shevism in this country, indifference to any of its manifestations 
is foolhardy. Forces are at work defending it and propagating it. 
Subsidized journals, well edited, are championing it. The Na- 
tional Socialist party is doing all in its power to further the 
acceptance of its ends by such methods as the demand of the 
release of all industrial and political prisoners; a general indus- 
trial strike, persuading soldiers to sympathize with them, to con- 

tinue wearing the uniform while preaching its doctrines. 

The most complete exposé of Bolshevism yet to be made public 
is found in the testimony given by R. E. Simmons, a former agent 
in Russia of the United States Department of Commerce.. When 
Mr. Simmons’ testimony was completed, Senator Overman, the 
Chairman of the Senate investigating committee, told him that 
no American had rendered a greater service of late than he had, 
in bringing before the people of this country the real story of the 
chaos, anarchism, and immorality that prevail in Russia as a 
result of Bolshevik domination. Mr. Simmons testified to an 
absolute reign of terror and tyranny by the Bolshevists in Russia. 
Men and women were compelled to work by force of arms at the 
labor designated. The old, the infirm, the physically unfit are thus 
driven at the point of the bayonet. One young woman whose 
family was robbed of all they possessed by the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, had to work with a pickax breaking the frozen snow in the 

streets in order to keep herself from starving. 
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The Red Guards systematically robbed everyone they could. 
The so-called government has insisted on a “leveling of intelli- 
gence.” Any one judged to have a mental equipment beyond his 
“ right ” is thrown into prison; frequently he is put to death. The 
Bolshevik “leaders” are judges of how much intelligence a man 
or woman ought to be allowed to possess. With such judges there 
is little chance for a normally sane, civilized person. 

* * * * 

“] F the facts regarding the nationalization of woman by Bol- 

shevism were understood in the United States,” said Mr. Sim- 
mons, “the propaganda trying to justify Bolshevism before the 
American people could not possibly stand before public opinion.” 
Mr. Simmons submitted two official decrees of the present Russian 
government. One was dated March 15, 1918, and was issued by the 
Anarchist Soviet charged by Lenine and Trotzky with the gov- 
ernment of the city of Saratov. 

Another decree was that issued by the Soviet of the city of 
Vladimir. This decree states that it is based on the “ excellent 
example of similar decrees already issued in Luga, Kolpin, and 
other places.” 

We print below the two decrees that our readers may know 
what Bolshevism really means: 


DECREE OF THE SARATOV SOVIET. 


This decree is proclaimed by the free Association of Anarchists in 
the town of Saratov in compliance with the decision of the Soviet of 
Peasants, and Soldiers, and Workmen’s Deputies of Kronstadt, the aboli- 
tion of the private possession of women. 


MorivEs. 

Social inequalities and legitimate marriage having been a condition 
in the past which served as an instrument in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, thanks to which all the best species of all the beautiful 
women have been the property of the bourgeoisie, which has prevented 
the proper continuation of the human race. Such ponderous argu- 
ments have induced the present organization to edict the following 
decree: 

1. From March ist the right to possess women having reached the 
ages seventeen to thirty-two is abolished. 

2. The age of women shall be determined by birth certificate or 
passports or by the testimony of witnesses, and on failure to produce 
documents their age shall be determined by the Black Committee, who 
shall judge them according to appearance. 

3. This decree does not affect women having five children. 

4. The former owners may retain the right of using their wives 
without awaiting their turn. 
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5. In case of resistance of the husband he shall forfeit the right of 
the former paragraph. 

6. All women according to this decree are exempted from private 
ownership and are proclaimed the property of the whole nation. 

7. The distribution and management of the appropriated women 
in compliance with the decision of the above said organization are 
transferred to the Anarchist Saratov Club. In three days from the 
* publication of this decree all women given by it to the use of the nation 
are obliged to present themselves to the given address and give the re- 
quired information. 

8. Before the Black Committee is formed for the realization of this 
decree, the citizens themselves shall be charged with such control. Re- 
mark: Each citizen knowing a woman not submitting herself to the 
address under this decree is obliged to let it be known to the Anarchists’ 
Club, giving the full address, full name and father’s name of the offend- 
ing woman. 

9. Male citizens have the right to use one woman not oftener than 
three times a week, for three hours, observing the rules specified below. 

10. Each man wishing to use a piece of public property should be 
a bearer of certificate from the Factories Committee, professional union 
or Workman’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Council, certifying that he be- 
longs to the working family class. 

11. Every working member is obliged to discount two percent 
from his earnings to the fund of general public action. Remarks: This 
committee in charge will put these discounting funds with the specifica- 
tions of the names and lists into the State banks and other institutions 
handing down these funds to the popular generation. 

12. Male citizens not belonging to the working class in order to 
have the right equally with the proletariat are obliged to pay one hun- 
dred rubles monthly into the public funds. 

13. The local branch of the State bank is obliged to begin to re- 
serve the payments to the National Generation Funds. 

14. All women proclaimed by this decree to be the national prop- 
erty will receive from the funds an allowance of two hundred and 
thirty-eight rubles a month. : 

15. All women who are pregnant are released of the direct State 
duties for four months, up to three months before and one month after 
childbirth. 

16. The children born are given to an institution for training 
after they are one month old, where they are trained and educated until 
they are seventeen years of age at the cost of the public funds. 

17. In case of the birth of twins the mother is to receive a prize 
of two hundred rubles. 

18. All citizens, men and women, are obliged to watch carefully 
their health and to make each week an examination of urine and blood. 
Remark: The examinations are to be made daily at the laboratories of 
the Popular Generation Health. 

19. Those who are guilty of spreading venereal disease will be 
held responsible and severely punished. 
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20. Women having lost their health may apply to the Soviet for a 
pension. ' 

21. The Chief of Anarchists will be in charge of perfecting the 
temporary arrangements and technical measures concerning the re- 
alization of this decree. 

22. All those refusing to recognize and support this decree will be 
proclaimed sabotage, enemies of the people and counter anarchists and 
will be held to the severest responsibilities. 

(Signed) Counc. oF THE City or Saratov, Russia. 


DECREE OF THE VLADIMIR SOVIET. 

Every girl who has not reached her eighteenth year is guaranteed 
by the local Commissary of Surveillance the full inviolability of her 
person. 

Any offender against an eighteen-year-old girl by using insulting 
language or attempting to ravish her is subejct to the full rigor of the 
Revolution Tribunal. 

Any one who has ravished a girl who has not reached her eigh- 
teenth year is considered a State criminal and is liable to a sentence of 
twenty years hard labor unless he marries the injured one. 

The injured dishonored girl is given the right not to marry the 
ravisher if she does not desire. 

A girl having reached her eighteenth year is to be announced as 
the property of the State. 

Any girl having reached her eighteenth year and not having mar- 
ried is obliged, subject to the most severe penalty, to register at the 
Bureau of Free Love of the Commissariat of Surveillance. 

Having registered at the Bureau of Free Love she has the right to 
choose from among the men between the ages of nineteen and fifty a 
cohabitant husband. 

Remarks: (1) The consent of the man in the said choice is un- 
necessary. (2) The man on whom such a choice falls has no right to 
make any protest whatever against the infringement. 

The right to choose from a number of girls who have reached their 
eighteenth year is also given to men. 

‘The opportunity to choose from a husband or wife is to be pre- 
sented once a month. 

The Bureau of Free Love is autonomous. 

_ Men between the ages of nineteen and fifty have the right to choose 
from among the registered women, even without the consent of the lat- 
ter, in the interests of the State. 

Children who are the issue of these unions are to become the prop- 
erty of the State. 
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SPECIAL correspondent writes from Rome of the K. of C. 
work there: “In the famous Piazza Minerva close to the 
Pantheon a very large signboard placarded on the front of the 
Minerva Hotel bears the words: ‘ Knights of Columbus—entrance 
by the Via—’ Having read and heard of the K. of C. work, 
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especially in London where Cardinal Bourne has lent the Knights 
his palace grounds to dig themselves in, and burning to make the 
acquaintance of the same, we boldly marched in at the address 
given. There the courteous commander (Mr. Ryan we think) 
explained his work, and showed us over the rooms. It’s as nice a 
‘Welcome for American boys’ as could be imagined. A portion 
of the.Hotel Minerva has been annexed and is locked off from the 
rest of the hotel. In includes bedrooms and bathroom, rooms 
downstairs for reading, writing, playing games, billiards, etc. 
There is a side room on the ground floor where chocolate, coffee, 
etc., are given out at almost any hour. Cigarettes are provided and, 
in fact, everything the American soldier can require. Cinema 
pictures and other entertainments are provided in the evenings. 
Everything is first class and the commander at Rome is untiring in 
his work for the boys who pass in and out. Thirty had been in the 
evening before and about fifteen had slept there. He is well known 
at the Vatican where he goes personally to get the rosaries, medals, 
etc., blessed by His Holiness for the soldiers who specially ask for 
them. Mr. Ryan told us that there was some idea of starting sim- 
ilar ‘ Welcomes’ at Padua and Treviso. The Knights of Columbus 
have done a fine work and nobody at home can do better than send 
his dollars along to help them on with it.” 
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Pror. Cuas. W. Myers, San Antonio, Texas: 
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tine et les Problémes actuels. L’action de Benoit XV. pendant la guerre. Par 
P. Dudon. 
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